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Using the Hearing of Children So Deaf 
That They Entered School Speechless 


By Mary FE. NuMBERS 


man with the ability to hear. In quires. 
; fact, we have far more ability to When the hard-of-hearing child enters a 
[perceive sound than ordinary situations of school for the deaf, he ordinarily has ac- 
life require. When accidents of nature quired a usable amount of speech and 
Peause a decrease in this ability to hear, language,—defective though it often is. 
‘we find variations in the amount of hear- He is depending largely upon hearing and 
‘ing loss so wide that it makes classifica- he should continue to do so. We are 
‘tion most difficult. There have been so aware that he can be greatly helped by 
| many ineffectual and unscientific attempts the use of a hearing aid. Our task then 
‘to classify auditorially handicapped chil- is to provide help in speech correction, to 
‘dren without standard terminology that | adjust language difficulties, to make lip 
shall not try to distinguish between the reading a tool which may supplement his 
"varying degrees of auditory loss. There imperfect hearing, and, what is of more 
| are those who go through life unaware of importance, to correct the usual emotional 
©a loss because it happens to be so small unbalance so that he may return to public 
‘that it is detected only through a casual school as early as possible, equipped to 
| audiometric test. There are others who go on with less strain. If a child has 
| from birth or following illness find them- average mental ability, his educational de- 
| selves almost totally unable to hear sound. velopment during this time should not be 
| Between these groups are individuals with unduly retarded. 
| all degrees of reduction in auditory acuity. Such children form a small percentage 
The Hard of Hearing Child of the total enrollment in most of our 
residential schools. We are confronted 
The point where the hearing deficiency more often with deaf children whose au- 
j “in the public school child becomes suffi- diograms show limited hearing capacity 
fe * ciently marked to warrant spec ial consid- over only a part of the tonal range. They 
eration can not be definitely fixed. It have not heard weli enough to acquire 
seems to be entirely an individual matter. speech through imitation and have no 
When educational achievement falls below language whatever upon entering school. 
normal level or when the expenditure 
MW effort to keep up achievement seems too 
"great, it usually becomes necessary for For a number of years we have been 
B the child to have extra help. These hard- interested to discover what part this small 
hearing children may be kept in regu- amount of potential hearing ability can be 
lar grade schools, be provided with hear- made to play in the general education of 
ing aids, given training in lip reading and these children. Can we, with training, in- 
speech correction; or, be transferred to crease the amount of hearing? With the 
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Nex has bountifully provided special schools, as the individual case re- 


A Small Amount of Potential Hearing 
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help of hearing aids, can we teach each 
child to become aware of the usefulness 
of a small residuum of hearing? What 
influence has auricular training on speech? 
Does it have a derogatory effect upon lip 
reading? 

During the past four years we have had 
a class of seven children in the Middle 
School at Clarke School with whom it has 
been possible to make certain tests and 
observations. The average age of the class 
on entering the department was nine years 
eleven months. All of these children ex- 
cept one were reported by the parents to 
be unable to talk before entering school. 
This one child used 


motions to make 


Believing that two roads to the 
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have learned. Without language, there 
can be no civilization, no culture. Man 
has been able to transmit to his children 
the experiences of all the preceding gen. 
erations through the development of lan. 
guage. Normally the earliest language 
lessons are learned by a child through 
the medium of speech and hearing. This 
speech is acquired incidentally, and the 
acquisition is complete when the child 
enters school. These children of ours 
had entered school with neither speech 
nor language to assist them in acquiring 
an education. It was our task to intro- 
duce each of them to his social heritage. 
Since lack of lan- 
guage and lack of 


himself understood 
in early childhood 
and at was 
reported to have 
had the baby speech 
of a two-year-old. 
In other words, 
these children had 
never had sufficient 
hearing to learn 
speech and lan- 


seven 


perception centers, the auditory and 
the visual, would provide broader 
possibilities in instruction than one, 
we set out to find some tangible re- 
sults of auricular training. We were 
particularly interested in learning 
whether the systematic use of group 
hearing aids with these children who 
appeared to have only a_ small 
amount of hearing might be effec- 
tive, and to what extent. 


facility in speech 
were the greatest 
handicaps of these 
children, we set 
about to improve 
these conditions. 
The audiograms 
of these seven chil- 
dren varied greatly 
both in degree and 


general pattern. The 





guage through imi- 
tation as the nor- 
mally-hearing child does unconsciously. 
Believing that two roads to the percep- 
tion centers, the auditory and the visual, 
would provide broader possibilities in in- 
struction than one, we set out to find some 
tangible results of auricular training. We 
were particularly interested in learning 
whether the systematic use of group hear- 
ing aids with these children who appeared 
to have only a small amount of hearing 
might be effective, and to what extent. 


Auricular Training and Language 


We asked ourselves these questions: 
What is the value of auricular training? 
Does it further the speech-linguistic-men- 
tal development of the child? 

Our procedure was worked out with a 
few fundamental principles always in 
mind. Language enables us to commu- 
nicate to others our experiences and ob- 
servations and to transmit that which we 


one showing the 
smallest loss of 
hearing was that of a boy whose loss 
in the lower frequencies was very small. 
On 1024, 2048, 4096 he showed a loss 
of 70 and 80 db. The audiogram show- 
ing the greatest loss was that of a girl 
who did not respond to the audiometer 
at all with one ear. She had a loss 
in the other ear of from 85 to 120 db. on 
frequencies from 128 to 2048 but made 
no response to higher frequencies. Be 
tween these two, the audiograms of the 
remainder of the group showed a loss in 
the speech range so great that, except for 
special training, these children might have 
reached maturity without being aware of 
the possession of this amount of hearing 
and its invaluable assistance to them in 
improving their speech and developing 4 
more facile use of language. 

The class used a group hearing aid 4 
large part of every day. They were et 
couraged to look and listen during each 
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+ of their regular lessons. Otherwise we 
made few real innovations in our methods 
of instruction. Our idea was largely to 
expose the children to normal speech and 
normal language in the natural way and 
to encourage each child to want to hear. 
It was of course necessary in addition to 
this to plan a consistent and connected 
program of exercises designed to stimulate 
and educate the residual hearing. We did 





not expect anything remarkable to happen 
but we did believe that the approach was 
more nearly normal than through either 
avenue alone. We hoped that over a pe- 
riod of years it might be possible to 
bridge, in some measure, the gap which 
existed between these children and their 
normal brothers and sisters. 


Results after Four Years 


At the end of four years the following 
results were found: 

I. The audiograms had changed very 
little. The two children who had the 
greatest amount of hearing in the begin- 
ning showed a loss in the better ears. In 
spite of regular medical attention, one 
boy who had a running ear showed a drop 
of 30 to 40 db. on the three lowest tones. 

II. There were three types of speech 
tests used. 
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1. Intelligibility* 

At the end of the four years the in- 
telligibility scores of these seven pupils 
fell among the eighteen highest scores 
in the department containing forty-four 
children. The scores of six of these fell 
among the twelve highest scores in 
the department. Similar intelligibility 
scores of the previous year showed that 
these pupils fell among the thirty-three 
highest in the department. 

2. Speech-breathing coordinations 

At the end of the four years the 
speech-breathing scores, which include 
rate of speaking, number of words on 
a single breath, and the amount of 
breath used, showed that these pupils 
were among the seventeen highest in the 
department. Five of them were among 
the ten highest. 

The test scores from 1934 to 1936 
showed an average gain for these pupils 
of forty points, while the remaining pu- 
pils of the department made an average 
gain of twelve points during the same 
period. 

3. Speech-rhythm tests 


The speech-rhythm scores at the end 
of the four years showed that all of 
these pupils fell among the twenty-two 
highest in the department. Five of these 
fell among the thirteen highest in the 
department. 

III. The lip reading scores at the end 
of this period showed that these pupils 
were among the highest twenty-three in 
the department. Six of them were among 
the highest nine. The lower score of 
the seventh pupil was due in part to the 
fact that he has defective vision. 

IV. In educational quotient, based on 
the New Stanford Achievement Tests, 
these children were among the highest 
sixteen in the department. 

V. Available figures for four classes in 
the department during a two-year period 
show that the average gain in the lan- 
guage test is 18 points. During the same 





*For description of the speech test and method of 
scoring, see Clarke School Annual Report, 1936, Re- 
search Department Experimental Phonetics, p. 34. 
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period this special class showed an aver. 
age gain of 27 points in the same test, 
This seems to be still further evidence 
that the use of the hearing aid accelerates 
the general development. 

The summary which I have presented 
above showing the standing of this spe. 
cial class in relation to the other pupils 
in the department indicates rather clearly 
that these children were in_ the upper 
third of the department in speech, lip 
reading, general educational achievement, 
and language development. The findings 
of the various tests are further confirmed 
by the general impression of the teachers 
in the department. We know from our 
daily contacts with the children that their 
development has been increasingly greater 
than that of the remaining children in the 
department. 


Lip Reading Improves 


Contrary to some current beliefs, the 
use of the hearing aid did not retard the 
development of lip reading ability. On 
the other hand, the results of the lip 
reading tests given during this period 
show that the children of this group who 
had the greatest amount of hearing, that 
is, those who heard most through the in- 
strument, were those who had made the 
greatest gain in lip reading. It is worth | 
pointing out that the lip reading test on 
which the scores were based was a silent 
moving picture film in which all auditory 
cues were eliminated. 

So much for the measurable benefits to 
this particular group. The benefits which 
are unmeasurable are perhaps more im- 
portant than those for which we have 
found some yardstick of measurement. 
The spontaneity of these children was 
most delightful. Their breadth of interests 
was a constant incentive to their teachers. 
Their responses to all types of work were 
so normal! Certainly no amount of teacher- 
aid had the effect on Anna’s struggle to 
overcome nasality that Jack’s comment 
had, when he laughed and said, “Oh, 
Anna, when you said ‘we,’ it sounded just 
like a pig!” It really had, and Anna 
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knew that the children had heard that 
quality in her voice. 

It is to be hoped that the progress of this 
group may encourage teachers to include 
in their hearing aid classes children with as 
great losses as these audiograms indicate. 
Certainly nothing is lost by including the 
very deaf. The most profoundly deaf 
child in this group probably heard very 
little. She was classified with these chil- 
dren on the basis of chronological age 
and educational achievement. But she 
definitely gained more flexibility in voice, 
more fluency in speech, and a more nat- 
ural manner of expression through her 
participation in the daily class exercises. 

Auricular training 
sometimes seems 
like one more frill 
in an already full 


Hearing aids are tools to help us 
develop more normal children. Hear- 
ing is a skill which may be improved 
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schools. But we cannot afford to be car- 
ried away by our emotions. There is 
necessity for keeping the balance among 
knowing, feeling, and doing. We cannot 
be content to accept as success the repeti- 
tion of a few sentences or phrases or ex- 
pressions, or the familiarity with a few 
songs. Let us look upon these merely as 
the first early steps toward the education 
of the child’s hearing. It is the steady, 
careful, daily use of these instruments by 
our children that makes the purchase 
worthwhile. 

We know that even 
there are no aids there is a large percent- 
age of children with a sufficient amount 
of residual hearing 
that will show sur- 
prising results from 
the persistent daily 


in schools where 





program. There is by exercise and attention. And use of the simple 
so much for our auricular training is not a fad nor an binaural tube, 
children to learn, addition to our program, but a_ provided 

so much that is im- means to an end. We cannot train (1) that the 
mediately pressing, residual hearing effectively if we teacher believes in 
so much of every think of it as an extra activity. We the possibility of 
day concern that must know what it can do to accel- educating this hear- 


erate the education of these children. 


seems to require 
every ounce of en- 
ergy we possess! But hearing aids are tools 
to help us develop more normal children. 
Hearing is a skill which may be improved 
by exercise and attention. And auricular 
training is not a fad nor an addition to our 
program, but a means to an end. We can- 
not train residual hearing effectively if we 
think of it as an extra activity. We must 
know what it do to accelerate the 
education of these children. We must 
know how to proceed. We cannot engen- 
der in our children enthusiasm for using 
hearing aids if we do not feel enthusiastic 
ourselves. 


can 


We must encourage them to 
learn to wear an aid. Their education is 
a task of such magnitude that we cannot 
afford to neglect any single idea that may 
help us to simplify its complexities. 

We teachers are thrilled by the happy 
expressions of the children who enjoy 
music and listen eagerly for our voices, 
When hearing aids are introduced in our 


ing 

(2) that she has 
had adequate training in this direction 

(3) that she has planned her daily ex- 
ercises with the idea of the education of 
the hearing as a whole, rather than spo- 
radic attempts to teach the child to recog- 
nize a few isolated words 

(4) that she has the patience and the 
courage to persist in the face of slow 
early progress which usually accompanies 
every worthwhile undertaking of 
magnitude. 

If we believe that these children we are 
dealing with are potentially normal in 
everything but hearing, we must know 
from the beginning the enormous task 
that is ours. We must not be loath to let 
We 
must so constantly improve our technique 
that, as the child grows older, the handi- 
cap of deafness 


such 


now ideas change our old habits. 


may become less of a 
burden. He must live with his handicap and 


itis our great privilege to teach him how. 
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My New Job 


By Racuet Dawes Davies 


ANY people have asked concern- 
M ing my work in the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, and I hope 
in the following descriptive article at least 
partially to answer that question. I am 
engaged in the development of techniques 
for the presentation of Language through 
Reading to the congenitally and totally 
deaf child. For this purpose I am teach- 
ing an entirely unselected group of ten 
beginners ranging in age from five years 
to nine years. Following is the age of 
each in September of the present school 
year, in years and months: 


A. L. 5 years 7 months 
G. J. 6 years 

J. S. 6 years 1 month 
M. C. 6 years 5 months 
N. P. 6 years 6 months 
J. A. 7 years 

D. M. 7 years 3 months 


J. W. 7 years 10 months 
L. A. 8 years 5 months 
E. P. 9 years 7 months 
As can be guessed from the wide range 
in age, the group is very badly graded. 
So far, however, the divisions have been 
kept to two, an A group and a B group, 
six in the upper and four in the lower. 
Following is a listing of the pupils in 
Group A and Group B: 
Group A 
. 6 years 1 
>. 6 years 
. 7 years 
. 7 years months 
L. A. 8 years 5 months 
. 9 years months 
Group B 
5 years 7 
6 years 
N. P. 6 years 6 months 
J. W. 7 years 10 months 
The difference between the two groups 
may be judged by the difference in num- 
ber of words acquired in reading from 
the opening of school to the middle of 
January: the B group forty-five, and the 
A group more than one hundred fifty. The 


work of the two groups is similar, so far, 


month 
months 
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except for the greater amount of time 
spent on each phase of the work by the 
pupils in the lower group and their slower 
progress. We are not yet ready to say 
whether or not the B group should have 
a more greatly modified program than 
merely the allowance of more time than 
the A group for the same work. One, the 
youngest, is almost up to the work of 
Group A in spite of entering two months 
late. 

I shall begin by describing our two 
rooms—yes, I said two. In a large base- 
ment room, twenty-six feet by twenty-one, 
with four double windows hung with 
bright chintz curtains, we pass busy, hap- 
py hours, when we are not in our other 
room—our playroom. This, opening from 
the schoolroom, is sixteen feet by seven- 
teen, with a sand table, many blocks on 
the floor, and a large work table. Here 
the pupils spend at least an hour a day, 
and sometimes more, while individual pv- 
pils, or small groups, are receiving help 
in lip reading. 

Along one wall of our schoolroom we 
have four open shelves ten feet long, and 
along another wall is another set of open 
shelves four feet long. These shelves are 
filled with toys, all labeled, and always 
requested by name; countless stacks of 
flash cards of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences; and our work books, pre-primers, 
primers, scrap books, and picture books. 
Each pupil has a table and two chairs, 
and there are a dozen small rugs for the 
children’s use when playing on the floor, 
and sometimes for our work in the circle. 

The ample size of our pleasant school- 
room, with its movable furniture, and the 
adjoining play and work room, enable me 
to work with individual pupils, or with 
small groups, while the rest of the class 
is busily employed, or happily playing 
somewhere else. I am glad to say that 
there is none of the insufferable boredom 
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and agony of sitting still waiting in the 
circle for each in turn to get his help or 
practice in speech, reading, or lip reading. 
True, there are short periods each day 
when an entire group is in the circle for 
“class” work, but those periods are never 
long. 

The atmosphere of these two rooms is 
naturally one of freedom, and it has been 
especially interesting to observe how the 
different children have used this freedom. 
From the beginning of the school year, the 
children have been accustomed to find 
something to do when they have com- 
pleted their work in writing (one period 
a day), or in reading practice or reading 
activities (usually four periods a day). It 
is during these practice periods that the 
individual work in articulation is car- 
ried on. 

During the free activity periods, at first 
all the children were interested in the 
manipulative toys, arranged, with labels, 
on the open shelves. Each soon learned 
to request the toy he wished by first pro- 
curing a long card reading: 

I want to play with — — (slot). 
He then found a duplicate name card of 
the toy desired and put it in the slot on 
the long card. However, with the pass- 
ing of the weeks, the older pupils almost 
ceased to be interested in the toys, and 
would instead draw, look at books, or call 
a partner and proceed to play teacher 
with a set of flash cards and a chart, or a 
tray of objects. The interest in playing 
teacher has steadily grown, until now 
even the youngest in the A group and the 
slowest in the B group accomplish a great 
deal of valuable practice work in this 
voluntary way. Sometimes several gather 
around one pupil teacher, and when such 
a group, equipped with “element” cards 
and feathers for speech work, is formed 
in front of our large low hung mirror, it 
is all “big teacher” can do not to make 
the little group of workers self-conscious 
by too plainly revealing her interest and 
pleasure in the proceeding. 

The children use their voices freely in 
their busy play and activities, and with 
one exception, all have pleasing voices. 
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The one case in exception is a seven year 
old girl with partial facial paralysis. Of 
great interest to me has been the fact that 
every emotion has been registered by the 
voices of these busy children. Their voices 
have changed with delight, chagrin, anger, 
surprise, pity, disappointment, entreaty 
and approval. I consider it my greatest 
responsibility to keep intact the quality 
these voices already possess. To this end, 
having recorded so clearly in my mind 
the sound of the laughter of each that I 
could name a child were I to hear him 
laugh unseen, I have gone about the work 
of articulation very carefully. Each child 
looks forward with pleasure to the indi- 
vidual work at the mirror and comes 
eagerly when called. There is as yet ab- 
solutely no tenseness and no contraction 
of the throat or of the tongue, save with 
the one exception described above; and 
even with this exceptional case there has 
been improvement in relaxation and in 
free use of the voice, with a resulting im- 
provement in the quality. 

I regret that neither time nor space will 
permit me in this article to write in detail 
of the techniques being developed in the 
teaching of Language through Reading, 
nor of the progress in the understanding 
of various language constructions. These 
latter include fourteen intransitive and 
eleven transitive verbs in both the im- 
perative and past declarative forms; nouns 
modified by color, numeral, and _ posses- 
sive case modifiers, used both in the sub- 
ject and in the predicate of sentences; the 
conjunction “and”; five pronouns; and 
the plurals of all regular nouns, and of a 
few irregular ones. 

Better, however, than reading a descrip- 
tion of our procedures would be a visit to 
see them in effect. Recall the size of our 
schoolroom and be assured there is room, 
and a hearty welcome for interested visi- 
tors. Mr. Pope joins me in inviting visi- 
tors, for we are glad to have others see 
and try out the work with which we are 
experimenting in an effort to reach the 
mind of the deaf child through the com- 
prehension of the English language in the 
easiest way and in the shortest time. 
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A Deaf Newspaper Editor 


By Ropert M. GREENMUN 


probably last, month as editor of a 

weekly newspaper in the fastest-grow- 
ing community in Arizona. My sudden 
elevation to the editorship of the Coolidge 
Vews, the pioneer newspaper of Coolidge, 
Arizona, was unexpected, to say the least. 
In order that the situation may be better 
understood, it will be necessary for me to 
explain how it came about that I, less 
than a year out of college, and never hav- 
ing been further West than Syracuse, New 
York, should chance not only to be on the 
other side of the country, but a newspaper 
editor in less than two weeks after arriv- 
ing in a totally unfamiliar section of the 
United States. 

During the hectic months preceding the 
last Presidential election I was in one of 
the “hot spots” of Washington. With 
about thirty-five other men, I was em- 
ployed in the Folding Room of the United 
States Senate, where we folded and mailed 
countless thousands of speeches extolling 
the virtues of one or the other of the lead- 
ing presidential candidates. For weeks 
we had been on a twelve-hour daily sched- 
ule, and when the let down came with the 
approach of election, I was so bored with 
the enforced inactivity that one Monday 
morning, without any definite plan in 
mind, I applied to my superior for an in- 
definite leave of absence. That afternoon 
I packed as many of my belongings as I 
considered necessary in my 1929 Oldsmo- 
bile coupé, and started out, with no fixed 
destination in mind. Nightfall found me 
in Roanoke, Va., and Friday evening, four 
days later, I entered the portals of Tucson, 
Arizona, the Sunshine City. 

In introducing me to its readers, the 
‘Coolidge News maintained that I was 


| AM now rounding out my second, and 


“lured on by the blue eyes of a fianceé in’ 


Tucson.” This is scarcely accurate—the 
eyes aren’t at all blue, but an entirely 
different color. 





| 


ROBERT M. GREENMUN 


Be that as it may, having come so far 
amd being so entranced with the Arizona 
sunshine, I decided I was not going to 
leave without a struggle, and immediately 
set out on a search for employment. By 
the following Tuesday I had covered not 
only Tucson, but nearly every community 
between Tucson and Phoenix. 

The newspaper game has always had an 
appeal to me, and my efforts were directed 
at small town newspapers, where I thought 
I might have a chance of getting into the 
mechanical end of the business first, and 
then perhaps seize the opportunity, when 
presented, of helping out with the edi- 
torial side. I soon found, however, that 
I had picked the worst possible time of 
the year in which to seek employment. 
During the summer, jobs go begging, but 
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in the fall and winter, it is the men who 
are turned away. 

Finally, in Casa Grande, | chanced 
upon a newspaper where they seemed to 
give me more than the usual consideration. 
I quickly pressed my advantage, but was 
thunderstruck after answering a 
number of questions about the courses | 
had taken in college that might fit me for 
the business world, [| was asked if I 


when, 


thought myself capable of editing a news- 
paper ! 
my thoughts sufficiently to answer that I'd 
have to have all the facts relating to the 
newspaper in question before giving an 
answer. 


It took me some time to collect 


A Boom Town Newspaper 


Mr. E. H. Boyd, owner and editor of 
the Casa Grande Dispatch and publisher 
of the Coolidge News, gave me rather a 
long history of Coolidge. It seems that 
the town had sprung up with the comple- 
tion of the Coolidge Dam, and was some- 
thing of the nature of a “boom” town, 
though the foundations laid were of a per- 
manent nature. When Coolidge was noth- 
ing but a stop on the Southern Pacific, 
the Coolidge News had been established, 
but, after a time, so incurred the enmity 
of one of the men who were exploiting 
the town for their personal profit that he 
founded a competing paper for the ex- 
press purpose of forcing the News out of 
business. They had succeeded in forcing 
out the original editor and owner, and 
Boyd’s company had bought the paper, 
and had continued publication from their 
own plant in Casa Grande. 

I was warned that the other paper was 
cutting advertising rates, and that if I took 
the job I might starve, for our agreement 
was that I pay the Boyd concern for 
printing and meet all expenses incidental 
to the Coolidge office out of the money 
taken in from advertising and subscrip- 
tions. I was also warned that the paper 
was at the time not earning enough to pay 
for printing alone, let alone the living ex- 
penses of its editor. I was shown that 
with industry and a study of advertising 
layouts and sales I might possibly make 
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a profit, but that up to that time nobody 
else had been able to do so. 

I went back to Tucson to think it over 
for a few days. Returning, I told Mr. 
Boyd I was willing to take a chance, and 
he immediately put me to work making 
up sample advertising layouts. I believe 
I have learned more of that highly tech- 
nical part of the newspaper business un- 
der his guidance than most people learn 
in years. 

Advertising furnishes the money to put 
out a newspaper, but of course a news- 
paper must have news, also. Since I am 
totally deaf, and the paper was a one-man 
job, I was afraid that, if I fell down, it 
Before I 
left the Boyds, we worked out plans for 
newsgathering which seemed to promise a 
fair measure of success. 


would be in getting the news. 


Employers Lenient toward Deafness 


The thing that impressed: me most in 
my job-hunting was the fact that my deaf- 
ness made little or no difference with em- 
ployers in this section of the country. 
Their attitude was entirely different from 
that prevailing in the East. My deafness 
apparently made a job neither easier nor 
harder to obtain. If there were openings, 
I was assured of the same consideration 
as a hearing person. My speech must have 
sounded strange to them—not only do I 
have an Eastern accent, but my long years 
of deafness have ruined my _pronuncia- 
tion; but apparently it made little if any 
difference in their treatment of me. 

I remarked upon this fact to Mr. Boyd, 
telling him I did not consider my deaf- 
ness a misfortune. Admitting it was a 
handicap, I told him it was far from be- 
ing such a serious one as many would 
believe, and that I considered it as an in- 
spiration to greater effort. I shall quote 
his reply, since it expresses a sentiment 
we deaf people seldom meet with: 

“Neither do I consider deafness, nor 
any other physical disability, as an ob- 
stacle to success. If I did, I wouldn’t be 
hiring you now. I can see that in some 
lines, and for some people, it might ac- 
tually be turned into an asset. 
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“It might interest you to know that I 
have for a month past had in hand the 
applications of two normal men _ with 
printing and editorial experience for the 
position which you are getting. I am not 
hiring you because you are deaf, either. 
My charities take some other form than 
jeopardy of business. I think it possible 
that you may make good in a degree not 
possible to the other two fellows, and | 
am sure your natural ability and training 
are of a higher order.” 


Getting Acquainted with the Town 


Immediately upon arriving in Coolidge 
I made it my initial concern to go out and 
get acquainted with persons who might be 
in a position to furnish me with occa- 
sional news items. I met the clergy, the 
school principals, the law officials, the 
presidents of the Chamber of Commerce 
and all other civic organizations, as well 
as many others, eliciting promises from 
all of them that they would supply me 
with copious notes upon their various ac- 
tivities. I then made arrangements with 
restaurant keepers, and service station at- 
tendants, to make notes of gossip that 
might be suitable for insertion in the lo- 
cals column so dear to the heart of all 
readers of a rural newspaper. When any- 
thing out of the ordinary occurred, I was 
to be notified by phone, and in return for 
these services I sometimes gave them a 
bit of free publicity in the columns. 

I was fortunate from the outset in se- 
curing the full cooperation of a fairly rep- 
resentative group of people, so that I was 
always fully cognizant of whatever might 
be happening in the town. I tried as far 
as possible to be present at any of the 
public affairs, in order that I might re- 
ceive a better perspective, and when this 
was impossible, I tried to obtain as many 
different viewpoints as possible in order 
to be able to write a more impartial 
account. 


Selling Advertising Space 
Assured of a steady and constant sup- 


ply of news items, I next turned my at- 
tention to advertising. It was here that 
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I found Mr. Boyd had in no way exag. 
gerated the factionalism which is so rank 
in Coolidge. 





The town has two business | 


sections—the original, or South, end in | 


which the News is located, and the newly 
exploited North end in which the rival 
paper is located. These sections are but 
three blocks apart, and yet they might be 
in different states, to judge from the way 
in which they proceed, each totally obliy- 
ious of the presence of the other, except 
when the chance comes to take away a 
little business, or to ensnare a new enter- 
prise for their respective section. 

I had to cope with the rate-cutting of 
the other paper. This was bad, but the 
worst obstacle to the sale of advertising 
was the fact that the merchants already 
had all the business they could handle, 
and did not see the value of seeking more. 
Frankly, I agree with them. ‘There is a 
great resettlement project nearby—Cool- 
idge is the hub of the San Carlos Ini- 
gation Project—and there are not enough 
merchants, nor do they have large enough 
stocks of merchandise with which to stem 
the constant demand. 

I spent day after day arguing with 
every merchant in town attempting to 
demonstrate to each the value of news- 
paper advertising to his concern. I found 
it to be a losing battle all the way. And 
soon a new obstacle became apparent. Oir 
circulation had fallen off considerably 
during the past few years, and Boyd Was 
unwilling to spend money on a campaign 
which would give enough subscriptions to 
make us an attractive medium for’ the 
really big advertisers. ; 

On the whole, however, I can say ‘that 
so far I have managed to increase local 
advertising in our columns far in advance 
of what it was prior to my arrival. I 
have also been enabled to ensnare a few 
of the national advertisers that had been 
patronizing the other paper exclusively. 
Where I was unable to take them away 
completely, in many cases I arranged for 
a “split,” wherein both papers received an 
equal share of the space carried. I have 

(Continued on page 181) 
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The State Field Agent 


By Mrs. E. CHANNING EVANS 


IGHTEEN years ago, a little group 
, of friends and parents of deaf chil- 

dren, realizing that many such 
children in our state of Iowa were grow- 
ing to manhood and womanhood without 
education, sponsored legislation relating 
to the compulsory education of the deaf. 
After the bill was written, the suggestion 
was made that compulsory education was 
also needed for the blind. Consequently, 
the word “blind” was placed in the pro- 
posed bill. 

The law that resulted from the legisla- 
tion passed at that time is not offered 
as a model. We have realized at times 
its inadequacy, but nevertheless we know 
that it has accomplished many desirable 
results. The first Section states: 

“Children residents of the state, between 
the ages of seven and nineteen years, who 
are so deaf as to be unable to obtain an 
education in the common schools, must be 
sent each by his parents or guardian to 
attend the Iowa School for the Deaf, un- 
less exempted as hereinafter provided.” 

The exemptions listed in Section 3 state 
that the child may be excused attendance 
only when he is in such bodily or mental 
condition as to prevent or render futile 
his attendance at school; when he is so 
diseased or possesses such habits as to 
render his presence a menace to the other 

ipils; when he is a regular attendant at 
a day school for the deaf, or is efficiently 
taught for the scholastic year in a private 
or other school devoted to instruction of 
the deaf, or by a private tutor, the 
branches taught in the public schools. 

According to Section 4 of this law, the 
lowa State Board of Education is author- 
ized to employ a state agent to aid in 
the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act. It is the duty of this agent, under 
the direction of the Iowa State Board of 
Education, to seek out such children. 


The Iowa School for the Deaf and the 
Iowa School for the Blind are under the 
supervision of the state board. The day 
schools are under the joint supervision of 
the state board and the local school 
boards under which they are organized, 
the state subsidy being paid through the 
state board of education. 


Finding the Children 


The first problem encountered was that 
of finding the children. During the early 
years of this work, the only means of 
locating cases was through the reports of 
secretaries of the various school boards. 
While there was and there still is a law 
stating that they must report special cases, 
it has been found that many are very in- 
different about making such reports. This 
has been due to a number of things: lack 
of appreciation of what special education 
may accomplish; fear that such a report 
would offend the parents; failure to rec- 
ognize that an untrained teacher is unable 
to teach such children; fear of being a 
means of parting children and parents for 
a time; failure to recognize the schools 
for the deaf as educational institutions. 
We have another law on the statutes stat- 
ing that assessors must make reports of 
special cases. This law works about as 
well as that mentioned above, and en- 
counters the same difficulties. 

It was soon apparent that, if children 
were to be located, contact should be 
made with all agencies interested in vari- 
ous types of welfare work. Educators, 
social workers, public health nurses, and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs have all 
been most cooperative. At times I have 
felt that even the educators needed to be 
educated along this special line. I recall 
a county superintendent who told me of a 
girl who could do one-fourth as well as 
the hearing group with which she was 
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studying; therefore she did not need spe- 
cial education! 

Some physicians have been of great 
service, especially in reporting the pre- 
child. The physician should be 
the greatest source of intormation, and I 
have sometimes wondered if legislation 
relative to this matter might not be of 
service; but, knowing certain conditions 
in our rural state, realizing how few deaf 
or hard of hearing children the general 
practitioner sees, and how little apprecia- 
tion he has of the educational needs of 
such children, I have felt that legislation 
might not accomplish the desired purpose. 
Perhaps educating the physician is, after 
all, the better plan. 


school 


Educating the Parents 


After have the child, 
often find it necessary to educate the par- 
ents; and this at times is rather uphill 
work. I am exceedingly happy if the pur- 
pose of my visit is accomplished through 


we located we 


one call. Sometimes a number of calls 
are made before the parents come to the 
realization of the educational 


needs of their children. 


special 


The years have taught me that it is far 
better to bring about the desired result 
through persuasion rather than resort to 
court action. Bringing the parents to a 
state of mind in which they really wish 
to educate their child is far better than 
forcing them to do it. Court action in 
the work has been a last resort in help- 
ing the child; but I wish to state that 
where it has been used it has brought 
about excellent results. 

Many children have 
have not had the desired medical examin- 
ations. Before making a recommendation 
for placement, a plan for such an examin- 
In many of the eye cases, 
a means of work has 
I am sorry to say that very little 


been found who 


ation is made. 
corrective been 
found. 
corrective work has been found possible 
for the hard of hearing or deaf child. 
All homes of reported cases are visited 
and re-visited, according to the needs of 
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the child. In cases of preschool children, 
an effort is always made to report to the 
Volta Bureau. This is done with the idea 
that helpful literature may be placed in 
the home; and that through this both the 
child and the parents may be greatly 
benefited. Suggestions are made to sup- 
plement the literature sent by the Volta 
Bureau. The desired results are not al- 
ways obtained; but often the parents put 
forth some effort to teach the child lip 
reading and language and thus they come 
to realize that can be made. 
After this they are more ready to sub- 
ordinate their desire to keep the child at 
home and begin to take an interest in 
placing him in school at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 
ber of four year old children in the state 
school and in the day schools. 


progress 


There is an increasing num- 


The Volta Review Helps 


Many parents are eager to know more 
about the education of the deaf child; and 
I often find myself placing my copies of 
the Votta Review in the homes. It has 
been found that, as a result of these calls, 
a number of the parents are treating their 
children in a more normal way, using 
speech instead of constantly motioning. 
When buying toys, they make an effort to 
buy something with an educational value, 
and some of them are gaining the idea of 
the value of teaching obedience. After 
making some of my return visits, I have 
to console myself with the thought that. 
after all, progress in such matters is made 
slowly. 

One of the heart breaking things about 
the work is the investigation of cases that 
seem hopeless because they cannot pos- 
sibly be placed in a school for the deaf. 
In such instances, physical and_psycho- 
logical examinations are recommended. 
These cases are often taken to the Uni- 
versity Hospital for study, after which 
recommendations for placement are made. 

Special cases where children are being 
their homes also super- 


tutored in are 


(Continued on page 179) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


More About Richard 


By EvizaBetH L. Myers 


T seems a long time since I have written 
anything for these pages. Not that my 
enthusiasm has waned the least bit; but 

Richard is outgrowing his baby days so 
rapidly that I am busy just keeping up 
with a young, active, healthy mind. Richard 
is now eight years old, tall, strong, and 
with enough animation and pep to supply 
a regiment. He is in his fourth year in 
school, and doing remarkably good work. 
His lip reading vocabulary has increased 
to such an extent that it is no longer possi- 
ble for me to keep track of his progress. 
He has at last reached the stage where 
speech is voluntary and sentences are no 
longer formed in the stereotyped way. He 
speaks very fluently, with good enuncia- 
tion. I am a very critical person where 
Richard is concerned, and would be the last 
one to praise his speech if it were not up 
to standard. 

Like any growing boy, he is looking for- 
ward to doing things that big boys do, and 
only last night I made arrangements to 
have him enter the Cub Scout Group in my 
district. He is not eligible for the regular 
Scout Troop, but will be accepted by the 
Cubs. I know the leader very well, and 
he has known Richard a long time, so I 
feel sure that things will work out well. 

So far, Richard has never been at a loss 
for companions. All of his best. friends 
are normally hearing children. He is keen 
about watching their lips, and when things 
get a trifle difficult and he finds he does not 
understand all that they say, he comes to 
me. I straighten things out by telling the 
children to be sure they look directly at 
him when they talk. I never take him out 
of the game, but simply try to smooth its 
progress. 

Stamps have become quite a hobby, and 
Richard’s collection is interesting. He 
knows the meaning of “swap,” and is a 
good trader. Of course, he does not know 


the commercial value of stamps, but he 
knows the value of sets and how to arrange 
them according to countries. 

Richard has mastered the typewriter and 
uses it constantly. It is now two years 
since he joined the New York public li- 
brary, and it is intensely interesting to note 
the type of books he selects. At first he 
was attracted to simple picture books, most- 
ly illustrations; but now he is interested in 
story content. Stories of animals, stories 
about boys of his own age, stories of Scout 
adventures hold his interest at present. 
You see, he is growing up, and the fact is 
becoming more obvious every day. Even 
his clothes seem to have taken on a grown 
up look, and he is fast outgrowing his little 
boy suits. 

Last summer we spent our vacation on a 
67-acre farm, where wheat, corn, barley, 
oats and vegetables are raised, and where 
there were 50 head of cattle and about 
1,500 chickens. Richard was the happiest 
person on the place. He had his daily 
chores, which included preparing the elec- 
tric milker. He astounded everybody with 
his dexterity in this matter. He had his 
special calves to feed, and his favorite pigs. 
The most important event that happened 
was the birth of a calf, which he witnessed 
from beginning to end. Countless ques- 
tions followed this event. “Are monkeys 
and elephants born the same way?” “Cer- 
tainly,” I assured him; “and so are babies.” 
I knew he was thinking of this, and I knew 
of no better opportunity to speak of it, 
for he had already asked so many questions 
on the subject that I knew he was ready 
for it. He accepted it in a very matter of 
fact way, and we discussed it without any 
hesitancy on my part or his. It really was 
a simple solution to a difficult problem, and 
one to which I had given much thought. 

The threshing of the wheat was another 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 


ARCH is hurrying us along to- 
ward spring and the last busy 
school months. Reminders that 


winter is leaving us, and that outdoors 
will be tempting teacher and children from 
the schoolroom all too soon, are plentiful 
with every sunny day. 

Bird calendars are now in season, and 
if each pupil can have his own, and re- 
cord faithfully the first bird of every kind 
he sees, it will add to the children’s in- 
terest in bird migration. Robins, flickers, 
cardinals and house wrens are the earliest 
arrivals on northern school campuses. I 
have always found the children are en- 
thusiastic when they see the first robin, 
and there is great rivalry as to who sees 
robins first. 

We never are lucky enough to see wild 
geese and ducks flying over our own 
school, but Canadian and Dakota teachers 
tell me they frequently do. 

A few pussy willows in the schoolroom 
are a reminder that spring is near. Cro- 
cuses planted last fall on the school 
grounds are a delight in the last March 
days at our school. Budding trees are in- 
teresting. Even the crows in the sky are 
welcomed as friends and spring messengers. 

The stories about St. Patrick are simple 
and dramatic enough to thrill even small 
deaf children. Plenty of moral truths are 
to be found in them, too, with no special 
effort to impress said morals. 

Besides St. Patrick’s Day, there are other 
famous birthdays in March. Foremost 
among them, it seems to me, is the birth- 
day of Alexander Graham Bell on March 
third (1847-1922). Surely every school 
for the deaf should take some notice of 
this anniversary. Older students who 
might wish to learn about Bell should 
consult, in the periodical room at the 
library, Mentor VII, No. 29, September 
Ist, 1913. The number of the Vota ReE- 
view published at his death also contains 
a splendid account of Bell’s life and work 


for the deaf. 


Art classes may be interested in the 
birthday of Michel Angelo on March sixth 
(1475-1564). 

Advanced students who are learning 
poetry will like to know that the birthday 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is March 
sixth, too (1806-1861). 

Luther Burbank was born on March 
seventh (1849-1926). 

The General Post Office was established 
by Congress on March twelfth, 1789. 

The birthdays of three presidents occur 
this month. March fifteenth is the birth. 
day of Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), 
James Madison’s birthday is March six. 
teenth (1751-1836). Grover Cleveland's 
birthday is March eighteenth (1837-1908). 

On March 30th, 1867, Alaska was pur 
chased from Russia. In Alaska this date 
is celebrated as Seward Day. 

March being Kite Month, the younger 
children always enjoy making kites from 
Five and Ten materials, or using their 
own ingenuity (if they have any). Older 
boys and girls are interested in the stories 
about Chinese and Japanese kite festivals, 
and the dragon and fish kites that fly in 
those countries. The two most famous 
kites, to us, of course, are Franklin’s kite 
and Marconi’s. An interesting account of 
these kites and their makers’ remarkable 
accomplishments will be found in_ the 


Grade Teacher for March, 1934. 
For the Hearing Aid Classes 


March 
I see a brown leaf flying, 
And tossing in the air. 
Where has it been all winter, 
And what tree flung it there? 


Last fall, in gold or scarlet 
It hung above the ground. 

Last summer it was green and bright, 
With singing birds all round. 

And now the leaf is traveling, 
Far, far from where it grew. 

Where will it ride on mad March winds? 
I only wish I knew. 
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Courtesy or Mock Courtesy 


Yesterday morning, as the children came 
in from recess, two of us teachers were 
standing in the hall, watching lines and 
talking to a distinguished visitor. 

A big deaf girl brushed between the 
visitor and me, jostling us both. “Pahdon 
me!” she said carelessly, as her elbow hit 
my ribs. Afterwards, when I remonstrated 
with her, and reminded her that she could 
easily have walked around us three grown- 
ups, instead of annoying us, she was in- 
dignant. “I was polite,” she insisted. “I 
said ‘Pahdon me!’ ” 

This incident came as a slight shock to 
me, especially as it followed another en- 
lightening one. Last Monday afternoon, 
after school, when I stopped in the neigh- 
borhood drug store on my way home, 
there was a crowd of half grown deaf 
boys in the store. They were not buying 
anything. To be sure, they may have 
bought something before I went in, though 
the group did not look too affluent. But 
they were lounging over the counter, pick- 
ing up things and examining them, thumb- 
ing the magazines, especially those with 
movie stars and airplanes and mechanical 
features. There they were, in every en- 
tering customer’s way, cluttering up the 
drug store. 

The druggist is a kindly person, show- 
ing every consideration to our deaf pu- 
pils, but this time he looked a bit dis- 
traught, and when I asked him if the boys 
didn’t bother him he said, “Oh, well, I 
feel sorry for them, and er———” 

The school official who was with me 
promptly sent the boys out. In their faces 
was resentment. They felt they were be- 
ing unfairly treated. The thought that 
twenty big boys, loafing in a store at its 
busiest time, might prove a nuisance, had 
never entered their heads. 

Whose fault was it? Certainly not the 
boys’ alone. I teach two of those boys, 
just as I did teach the inconsiderate girl 
who bumped into the important guest. 
And I had flattered myself that my pupils 
were all learning courtesy! We have been 
spending plenty of time remembering to 
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say “Pardon me,” and “I am sorry,” and 
“How are you?” and “Thank you,” “I am 
glad you like it,” and so on. Just empty 
phrases, of course, unless the children are 
learning the real meaning of courtesy. 


The Things of the Spirit 


The longer I teach the more it is 
brought home to me that it is not in the 
obvious things—like language and arith- 
metic and table manners and shopping— 
that deafness most handicaps our boys 
and girls. It is in those “things of the 
spirit.” Every day newspapers and lec- 
tures by welfare workers and psychiatrists 
keep us informed as to how difficult it is 
to build character in lucky hearing young 
people. How much more difficult our 
task is! Not because deaf boys and girls 
are not as warm hearted as their brothers 
and sisters who hear. Not at all. But it 
is hard for us, even with our long ac- 
quaintance with deaf children, to realize 
how much they miss in contacts with the 
hearing world, how much fewer their illu- 
minating experiences are, how much more 
we teachers must do to help them grow in 
grace. 

Well do I remember certain humiliating 
incidents of my own adolescent years, 
when I failed to be courteous or consid- 
erate. The embarrassment of the recollec- 
tions is a good safeguard to keep me from 
repeating those particular offenses. Had 
I been a deaf girl, my parents or teach- 
ers might have made allowances for me, 
as unfortunately so many well meaning 
grownups do make allowances for deaf 
children. As the kind druggist was mak- 
ing allowances for our rude deaf boys! 


Teach Sportsmanship 


Not long ago I visited in the home of a 
friend of mine who has a deaf girl. I 
observed that her two brothers and her 
younger sister did not want to play games 
with her, and that the mother was con- 
stantly having to interrupt our own con- 
versations to find something to amuse the 
deaf child. At last she insisted that the 


brothers and sister include Kathie when 
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they played “Pick-Up-Sticks.” They did, 
reluctantly, and soon there was tumult 
and shouting. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired, and 
the other children told her, “Kathie isn’t 
playing fair. She’s cheating.” 

“‘Well, never mind, Kathie doesn’t know 
how to count as well as you do,” she as- 
sured the children kindly, “and she feels 
bad when you all beat her. Just let her 
play, and don’t worry if she is helping 
herself along a little.” 

I was a guest, but I was also a good 
friend of Kathie’s, and I could not keep 
still. “Don’t you realize that it’s twice as 
necessary for Kathie to learn to be a good 
sport as it is for any of these hearing 
youngsters?” I said, softly. “She can’t 
possibly win very often when she plays 
with them, and she certainly slows up the 
game for them all. It behooves her to be 
extra good company, extra fun to play 
with, if we want the other children to 
play with her at all!” 


Let Her Learn to Give and Take 


“I know,” my friend sighed. “But the 
poor child feels so bad when she cannot 
play as well as the other children. It’s 
very hard for her to see them win so 
much oftener! It’s not her fault that she 
is deaf!” 

“Nor theirs!” I couldn’t help murmur- 
ing, “and you won’t make Kathie’s path 
any easier for her if you force her broth- 
ers and sister to put up with her tan- 
trums.” 

We were interrupted at this point by a 
wild yell. Kathie had got really angry, 
and pushed all the sticks off the table, 
ruining the game. The other children 
slipped out of the room as soon as they 
could, and Kathie howled alone. 

Her mother apologized for her. “She’s 
just a child of six, after all, emotionally, 
even if she is eleven. At least that’s what 
the educators say about a deaf child, isn’t 
it? Five years behind oa 

“But even a child of six should be 
learning to control his temper, subdue 
jealousy, and cheer the winner,” I tried to 
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tell Kathie’s mother. “Of course repeated 
lessons are necessary, and many experi- 
ences, but at least Kathie can be going in 
the right direction. I certainly should not 
allow her to ruin the game for everybody, 
whenever she doesn’t win.” 

“Oh, you teachers!” Kathie’s mother 
shook her head. “Your theories sound g0 
wonderful, but try living with a deaf child 
and your ideas will change. You'd not 
make too much of little things.” 

I hope not. I hope we would still un. 
derstand that these things are very big 
things, that self control, good humor and 
good sportsmanship are important if deaf 
children like Kathie are to have success- 
ful, happy lives. Somehow, Kathie must 
want to be agreeable, and good company, 
and a good loser, before we can force her 
to act politely. She alone can make her- 
self charming. We can help her get the 
desire, perhaps. At least we can try. We 
must! 


Every Child Wants to Be Popular 


Every child, deaf or hearing, wants to 
be popular, wants to be loved and wel- 
comed and admired. It is up to us teach- 
ers (and the children’s mothers) to help 
them see that grabbing the largest piece 
of candy, yelling for the first turn, dis | 
regarding the pleasure and comfort of 
others, and so on, will not win popularity. 
Somehow we must manage, in addition to 
all our other tasks, to show the children 
that liking people, and giving them first 
place, and being modest and unassuming 
rather than loud and demanding, will win 
friendships. 

How can we do this? I wish I knew. 
But at least we can be always making the 
most of every opportunity to be unselfish 
that turns up, and we can praise and | 
make much of the child who, even for an | 
instant, shows himself generous, or con 
siderate. The small boy who runs to open 
the gate for us, the girl who brings 4 
piece of birthday cake over to school, the 
child who saves candy from Saturday till 
Monday to treat his classmates, can be the | 
hero of the hour. The boy who sits on 
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the less advantageous side of the circle of 
chairs, so that Mary, who is near sighted, 
won't have the light reflecting in her 
glasses, is certainly showing himself 
thoughtful of others, and should be com- 
mended. The girl who waits quietly, when 
all the others are shrieking for the first 
turn, or the first piece of cake, is worthy 
of praise, and should get it. The child 
who loses in a lip reading game and is 
out first, and goes out smiling, can be 
used as the first great example when 
teacher is teaching the word “a good 
sport.” 


Let Him Share Your Problems 


Then as the deaf child grows older, he 
can share school problems and family 
problems. Too many deaf boys and girls 
are kept unaware of the troubles that be- 
set their elders. “Oh, she wouldn’t under- 
stand. She is deaf! No use to worry her 
with it!” is heard far too often. 


I know one school, hampered by lack 
of funds, in which the children were en- 
couraged to write on both sides of the pa- 
per, and to squeeze words in all possible 
blank spaces, “to help school save money.” 
It was a day school, and the children 
brought piles of newspapers from home, 
which were bundled up and sold “to help 
the school.” The amount of money brought 
in by selling those papers was not half so 
important as the children’s attitude, and 
the effect on them of working together for 
a good cause. Those same pupils offered 
to keep their old reading books and save 
money for fear “small new deaf cannot 
come to school.” 


The teacher told us that the floor in her 
classroom was so old and splintery that 
she trembled for pupils whose shoes need- 
ed patching, and when, one day, a big 
boy did seem to catch a foot or two of 
flooring in the hole in his shoe sole, his 
only concern was that he “broke floor.” 
Children in that school were certainly 
learning to think of something outside 
their own selfish wants. 


And I urge every parent who asks me 
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for advice to let the deaf child share in 
every family problem, every family trouble 
that he can help out in, even if his help- 
ing is only being very good and obedient 
and not worrying mother. If Daddy is 
very sick, why shouldn’t little deaf Billy 
know about it, and try to be quiet? If 
mother has a headache, eleven year old 
Clara can amuse the baby. If there is no 
money because Daddy has no job, twelve 
year old Joe should certainly understand 
that there is no money for movies or can- 
dy, and that he can best help by not whin- 
ing when he has to wear his last year’s 
overcoat. 


Don’t Ignore Selfishness 


Life is not going to be so kind to our 
deaf children as some misguided parents 
and teachers—including myself, too often 
—are prone to be. It is easier, pleasanter, 
to ignore that bit of selfishness, to give in 
to that clamor for the newest pencil, the 
longest crayon, the first chance to carry 
the note around the school; but thus we 
help to make it difficult for the deaf child 
to understand why Minnie’s father gives 
her a dollar a week for spending money 
and Joe’s father cannot even afford ten 
cents for the school movies. The child has 
a right to have matters explained to him. 
If, just because he is deaf, he is shut out 
of all family councils, allowed to have 
candy and movies and other treats as 
usual, when every other member of the 
family is pinching to get along, he is de- 
nied any chance to grow in unselfishness. 
On the contrary, he is being pushed into 
selfishness and greed. Later on, when he 
is a man, his family may be astonished at 
his grasping ways, when it is too late to 
change them. 

All small children are selfish. We 
grownups can expect it of deaf children. 
But we don’t want them to stay that way. 
We don’t want their selfishness to grow 
on them till it blights their lives. 

The deaf child who learns that courtesy 
is really unselfishness has made a good 
start toward acquiring it. 
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Courtesy Is Really Unselfishness 


The neighborhood-drug-store incident, 
and the jostling-visitor incident made me 
rattle this opinion on my typewriter last 
night. I was worried, disturbed. And 
today, in school, Frankie appeared, after 
being out of school, ill, a month. The 
children’s newspaper, one copy of which 
is all teacher gets, also arrived. It was 
Mary’s turn to have the paper to keep 
after all had read it. But Mary came up 
and said timidly, “Frankie did not see 
newspaper long time. I think Frankie!” 

Was Mary praised and admired for un- 
selfishness? What do you think? 


Schoolmarm Jingles 


Good old St. Patrick who conquered the 
serpents! 
Everyone knows that you had what it 
takes. 
Would you were here now, and right in 
my schoolroom! 
Maybe you'd teach Ben he mustn’t say 
su-nakes. 


Of Interest to Older Students 


St. Patrick’s Day 

“It is impossible to say when the seven- 
teenth of March was set apart as St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, and observed as the national 
festival of Ireland. But the day is a great 
popular holiday in Ireland. It is also 
celebrated in every city where Irishmen 
can get together to parade and listen to 
speeches in praise of Ireland. 

“The shamrock is worn not only as 
Ireland’s national flower, but because 
when St. Patrick was preaching the doc- 
trine of the Trinity he made use of this 
plant, bearing three leaves upon one stem, 
as a symbol of the great mystery. 

“In the minds of many people there is 
a false idea that the typical Irishman is 
comical, with a snub nose, widely spaced 
teeth, with a brogue. The clay pipe and 
the potato are his trademark. But Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats and Lady Gregory, with 
other Irish artists and writers, made up 
their minds they would let the world 
know that Ireland meant poetry, legend, 
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folklore, and song, rich music of speech 
and richer beauty of face and figure; that 
Ireland meant tragedy of heart, and love 
and passion, and that the humor of Ire. 
land was not the slapstick kind, but some. 
thing else. 

“So they awakened the Irish artists to 
the beauties of simple family life, and 
Irish character . . . while they themselves 
wrote pieces that reflected the poetry, tra- 
dition and reality of Irish life . . . drawn 
out of the very life and customs of the 
people.” 

—MontroseE J. Moses. 


Pedagogue Pomes—lIIl 


The deaf girls in my classes 
Are learning kitchen lore. 
I wish their cooking teacher 
Would teach a little more. 


The girls tell me cheese sooful 
Was their proud work today. 

How would a poor old bachelor know 
The thing is cheese soufflé? 


And yesterday I tore my hair 
Before I finally knew 

They made a lemon pie. They said 
’Twas lemon me-rin-gew. 


I’m glad those kids are learning 
The way to keep a house, 

But still I cannot quite believe 
They made a lemon mouse! 


In a Deaf Child’s World 


(A teacher of congenitally deaf chil- 
dren lets us peep in her notebook). 
Conversation 

Two small girls in my class were talk- 
ing to each other as I marked papers and 
pretended not to hear. 

First little girl: “I like home for holi- 
day. Do you like school for holiday?” 

Second little girl: “No, I do not.” 

First little girl: “I do not, too!” 
Bewilderment 

Nine year old Dorothy was interested 
in a newspaper picture of an old man 
who, the caption said, had been found 
“broke and hungry.” Dorothy came run- 
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ning up to me with a horrified face, twist- 
ing the bones of her small body as if they 
were snapping. “How, broke?” she asked, 
and demonstrated by almost cracking her 
shoulder. “How the man broke?” 

Frank, aged ten, was learning his new 
prayer. When he came to the line, “Be 
present with us everywhere,” Frank, by 
whom the verb to be is still unlearned, in- 
quired, “How God give a present all the 
boys and girls everywhere?” 

Etiquette 

Jimmy’s mother was bringing things for 
his birthday party, and his teacher re- 
minded the children that after the party 
they must be polite and say to Jimmy’s 
mother they had had a nice time, and 
thank her for it. There was even a little 
practicing. 

Plump little Geraldine, who was the 
poorest lip reader in the class because she 
never bothered to pay attention unless re- 
minded, but sat concerned with pleasant 
thoughts of her own, was told that she, 
too, must remember to be polite. Then 
Jimmy’s mother arrived. 

The party came off beautifully—cake, 
candles, and ice cream and candy, Jim- 
mys mother played games with the chil- 
dren, and teacher was proud of her 
charges as one by one they solemnly 
thanked Jimmy’s mother and murmured, 
“I liked party,” or “You are kind wom- 
an,” or “Thank you for cake.” Then it 
was Geraldine’s turn. Geraldine walked 
up calmly smiling, held out her hand to 
Jimmy’s mother, and said, “How do you 
do?” 

An “Almost Mistake.” 

The children had had something very 
good for dessert. They excitedly described 
it to their teacher. “Round, with hole,” 
they shouted, and one child obligingly 
drew pictures on the blackboard of round 
things with holes. “Doughnuts?” inquired 
teacher, and the children accepted this, 
but just to be sure, teacher asked the 
matron. 

“Nonsense!” that lady answered. “We 
had pineapple.” So teacher hurriedly got 
out the pictures of things to eat, showed 
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pictures of sliced pineapple, and the chil- 
dren agreed that this was what they had 


had. “Thought doughnuts,” Jimmy re- 
marked. “Almost mistake!” 
“Divorch” 


Ten year old Betty was in tears, and 
teacher asked why. “Because Jimmy di- 
vorch me,” Betty sobbed. Teacher, aston- 
ished, stared. “You know,” Betty ex- 
plained through her tears. “Divorch. Give 
up. Ben’s mother divorch Ben’s father. 
Nella’s father mother divorch. Give up. 
Finish.” 

Teacher reflected that there were chil- 
dren from three divorced couples in the 
class this term, and that Ben’s mother was 
marrying again. As Ben put it, “Father, 
mother, no more with. Now mother with 
another father. If do not like, finished, 
divorched.” 

Teacher hesitated. What could she say? 
She couldn’t condemn divorce. That would 
be condemning Ben’s parents. “You are 
not married, Betty,” she compromised. 
“You are just a little girl. So stop cry- 
ing. Do not be silly. Think about your 
arithmetic.” 

Betty dried her eyes, and the class 
turned to arithmetic docilely enough, but 
Teacher, out of the corner of one eye, saw 
Betty murmur to Ben, “She do not know 
about divorch. She do not know about 
marry. She did not married!” 


Puzzle 


Class and teacher are still in a quan- 
dary over this. Arthur came in excitedly 
after recess and told that “The birds did 
not fly feet.” No, he did not mean that 
birds had hurt their feet, or that birds 
had been walking, or that they had been 
killed. We thought of all those, too. But 
Arthur said no. We are still wondering. 
What on earth did those birds do? 
Happiness 

It was a dull rainy morning. Every- 
body but Francis seemed gloomy, and as 
the day wore on frowns and quarrels were 
imminent. Only Francis was sunny and 
smiling. 

“Francis is happy,” the teacher told the 
group. “His face is pleasant. He must be 
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thinking about something very nice. If 
we all have happy thoughts our faces will 
be pleasant. What are you thinking about, 
Francis?” 

Francis smiled again, charmingly. “I 
* he said. 


dream ice-cream, 


A Bit More about Shop Language 


Judging from the opinions expressed by 
different Vo_ta Review readers, we take 
it that the problem of shop language is 
present with many schools. One interest- 
ing opinion that we heard was offered by 
from a_ southern 


an academic teacher 


school. 

“Theories are all right,” he said, “but 
in our school it would be impossible for 
academic teachers and shop teachers to 
get together as the writer of that article in 
your department suggested. But we could 
still help out if every day, after the day’s 
shop work is finished, every pupil who 
sewed or caned a chair or painted a table 
or set type would be given a few minutes 
to write down what he had done in that 


period. The shop teacher could look the 
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child’s statement over, to see if it was 
technically correct. Then next morning 
in school the academic teacher could help 
out with the language and speech, if help 
were needed. Very often we academic 
teachers don’t even know what the chil- 
dren did in shop the day before.” 

This seems to me a good idea, if fur. 
ther cooperation between shop and aca- 
demic teachers is not possible. 

Another opinion, from a shop teacher 
in a western school, was also thought pro- 
voking. He said, “The main difficulty is 
that children in shops are often, because 
they are good workmen, far ahead of the 
grade they are in in the academic departt- 
ment. A big slow deaf boy may have to 
measure the length of a table before he 
has had measurements in arithmetic. He 
may need the alphabet to set type before 
he has had the alphabet in school. A 
girl may need to know how much the 
dress she is making herself will cost be- 
fore she can count money rapidly, or be- 
fore she has had fractions. We need to 
change the order of teaching some of 
these practical things.” 
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Association News 


HE Board of Directors of the Amer- 
[ice Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
met at the Volta Bureau on January 16, 
with the following members present: 
President E. A. Gruver, Miss Bessie N. 
Leonard, Miss Clara E. Newlee, Dr. Olive 
Whildin, Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. M. A. 
Goldstein, Mr. T. C. Forrester, Mr. A. 
C. Manning, Mr. H. M. McManaway, and 
Mr. J. Y. Crouter. For the first time in 
its history, the Board elected an Honor- 
ary President of the Association—Dr. E. 
McK. Goodwin, Superintendent of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf. The 
election was a tribute to his loyalty and 
his continuous service as a Director of 
the Association for 33 years. A _ tele- 
gram was sent to Dr. Goodwin with the 
news of this honor and a message of 
esteem and regret at his absence from the 
meeting. 

Dr. Gruver was unanimously re-elected 
as President of the Association, Miss 
Leonard was elected First Vice-President, 
and other officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Second 
Vice-President, Mr. Forrester, Secretary. 
Mr. Herbert A. Poole, Treasurer, and 
Dr. Taylor, Auditor. Dr. Frank Reiter, 
of Clarke School, was elected a member 
of the Advisory Council. 

Dr. Gruver reported briefly on his at- 
tendance at a conference of the U. S. 
Office of Education in connection with a 
proposed Congressional bill carrying an 
appropriation to aid in the education of 
all types of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Dr. Gruver represents the Asso- 
ciation on an inter-organization commit- 
tee which is working with the bill’s pro- 
ponents, and has made clear to that com- 
mittee the Association’s feeling that chil- 
dren with different types of physical 
handicap (i.e., deaf, blind, crippled, car- 
diac, etc.) should not be segregated un- 
der the same roof for education. He 
stated that he believed the bill at present 


contained nothing that would make likely 
the establishment of such centers. Its 
passage should make possible many im- 
provements in provisions for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and of other types of 
exceptional children. A committee of the 
Association, with Dr. Gruver as chair- 
man, was appointed to confer in regard 
to the bill and to keep the Board in- 
formed. 

Dr. Taylor, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented a report from 
the Committee on Summer Schools (Mrs. 
Moore, Chairman) and told of further 
plans developed since that committee ar- 
ranged for the summer session of 1937 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Heredity in Deafness 


By Georce E. SHAMBAUGH, Jr., M.D. 


HAT deafness sometimes in 


| tenis has been known for a long 

time. Because of this, every person 
with defective hearing naturally asks him- 
self whether there is any danger of his 
passing his trouble on to his children. 
This is a very serious consideration which 
should be discussed and understood be- 
fore marriage, for in certain instances the 
probability that the deafness will be in- 
herited is so great that it is inadvisable 
to have children. On the other hand, the 
great majority of cases of defective hear- 
ing have nothing to do with heredity and 
there is no possibility of passing the de- 
fect on to the children. An accurate 
answer to the question of whether or not 
one’s deafness is the kind that may be 
inherited can be given only after a care- 
ful examination of the ears by a trained 
otologist to determine the cause for the 
deafness. Once the exact cause for any 
case of deafness is known it can be stated 
with certainty whether or not that kind 
of deafness may be inherited, and how 
likely it is to be inherited. 


runs 


Syphilitic Deafness 


Syphilis is an important cause for con- 
genital deafness, the infection being di- 
rectly communicated to the baby before 
birth by the mother. There may be no 
sign of illness or other trouble until the 
child is several years old, when the eyes 
begin to be affected with inflammation 
and failing vision. A year or two later 
the hearing suddenly begins to fail, re- 
sulting often in total and permanent deaf- 
ness in the short space of a year or less. 
Fortunately, this tragic cause for deafness 
is becoming less and less common as the 
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routine testing of the blood of all expec- 
tant mothers is coming to be more gen- 
erally adopted. If the test is positive for 
syphilis, adequate treatment of the mother 
during pregnancy will assure a healthy 
baby free from syphilitic infection. Strict- 
ly speaking, congenital syphilis is not in- 
herited any more than tuberculosis is; 
the infection is transmitted from mother 
to child by contact just as measles is 
transmitted, and by treating the mother 
for the infection its transmission to the 
child is prevented. 


Deafness Caused by Quinine 


Another cause for congenital deafness 
is quinine which has been given to the 
mother during pregnancy. Quinine in 
sufficient doses directly poisons the deli- 
cate innér ear mechanism, especially in 
certain persons who are sensitive to this 
drug. The newly developing ear of the 
unborn child is more susceptible to this 
poisoning than is the adult ear of the 
mother, so that while the mother experi- 
ences only a ringing and a slight tempor- 
ary decrease in hearing after taking quin- 
ine, her baby may be born with a perma- 
nent and complete loss of hearing. Like 
syphilitic deafness in children, this type 
of congenital deafness is not inherited, al- 
though the susceptibility to quinine which 
results in such serious destructive effects 
in the inner ear may be inherited. This 
cause for congenital deafness has only re- 
cently been recognized, our attention hav- 
ing been called to it by Dr. H. M. Taylor 
of Jacksonville, Florida, a few years ago, 
for which he deserves great credit. As he 
has indicated, it has probably been re- 
sponsible for a considerable number of 
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the children in the schools for the deaf; 
but since the deafness is not recognized 
until several years after the quinine was 
given, the connection between the child’s 
deafness and the quinine given the moth- 
er during pregnancy was rarely suspected. 


Consanguinity 


Failure of the complicated and delicate 
inner ear mechanism to develop properly 
is an inherited defect in many cases of 
congenital deafness, since a third of the 
children with congenital deafness in the 
schools for the deaf give a_ history 
of deafness in one or more other mem- 
bers of their family. Consanguinity, 
that is, where the mother and father are 
blood relations, increases the likelihood 
that this defect may appear in the chil- 
dren, since 7 per cent of these children 
with congenital deafness are the issues of 
consanguineous marriages. When both 
parents were born deaf the likelihood of 
their children being deaf is greatly in- 
creased. Thus, two deaf parents gave 
birth to five deaf children; another deaf 
couple had four deaf children; another 
couple with good hearing themselves ap- 
parently possessed a latent or recessive 
defect since six children were born deaf. 
It is difficult to understand why these 
people did not do or have done something 
to put an end to their child-bearing after 
the second deaf child demonstrated that 
they were passing on an hereditary defect. 

Concerning congenital deafness, we may 
say that in a few cases syphilis in the 
mother is responsible and in these cases 
discovery of the infection by a routine 
blood test in early pregnancy with ade- 
quate treatment of the mother would pre- 
vent the infection from being passed on 
to the child. A larger number of cases of 
congenital deafness result from the mother’s 
having taken quinine during pregnancy; 
and these could be prevented by greater 
care in the administration of quinine dur- 
ing pregnancy. Consanguinity accounts 
for 7 per cent of congenital deafness. The 
marriage of blood cousins should, there- 
fore, be discouraged. A third of the cases 
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of congenital deafness give a family his. 
tory of deafness. Congenitally deaf per. 
sons should not marry and have children. 
When the parents have normal hearing 
but there is congenital deafness in one 
or both families and one child is born 
deaf, further pregnancies should be 
avoided. 


Otosclerosis 


Far more important than the _inheri- 
tance of congenital deafness is the in- 
heritance of otosclerosis, because otoscler- 
osis is so much more common a cause for 
defective hearing than is congenital deaf- 
ness. Otosclerosis accounts for the ma- 
jority of cases of severe deafness begin- 
ning in early or middle adult life. The 
trouble lies in the bone surrounding the 
inner ear, and except for the strong he- 
reditary tendency we do not know its 
cause. Moreover, we have no effective 
treatment for otosclerosis and the only 
prevention is in discouraging families 
with a strong tendency to this disease 
from having children. By carefully in- 
quiring into their near and distant rela- 
tives as high as 85 per cent of all cases 
of otosclerosis find that there is a his- 
tory of defective hearing in one or more 
of their relatives. This does not mean 
that a couple with normal hearing should 
avoid children because there is a cousin 
on one side with otosclerosis, since in 
this case the likelihood of the children 
developing the disease is very slight. On 
the other hand, if there is otosclerosis on 
both sides and one parent has otosclerosis, 
children should probably be avoided. If 
both parents themselves have otosclerosis, 
children should certainly be avoided since 
experience has shown that all the chil- 
dren of such a union are almost certain 
to develop this condition. Where one par- 
ent has otosclerosis with other cases in 
his immediate family such as a brother, 
a sister, one parent and one grandparent, 
children should probably be avoided, even 
though the other parent with normal 


(Continued on page 183) 
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Traveling Alone and Liking It 


By Loutse M. Neuscuutz 


N AN Italian super-liner which 
() sails past the Azores and through 

the Strait of Gibraltar, I eagerly 
await the moment when we shall stop be- 
fore the historic Rock. The sun is be- 
ginning to set. On board our ship the 
crowd in the Tourist Class is composed 
largely of Italians residing in the United 
States. There is a small number of 
Hellenes on the way to Greece. Palestine, 
via Brindisi, is the destination of another 
group of travelers; the Near-East is like- 
wise represented; there is, besides, a 
sprinkling of Russians going to the Black 
Sea by the Istanbul route; and, appearing 
lost in this conglomerate throng, are a few 
Germans. About twenty per cent of the 
passengers are Americans, the majority 
bent on seeing the world as members of 
a “conducted tour” under a lecturer who 
addresses them in the Social Hall every 
forenoon. Such a Babel of tongues let 
loose in so small a space! And I, the 
only lone tourist on whom the gutturals 
and palatals of the diverse languages 
make no audible impression; for I cannot 
hear a sound. I merely observe the fa- 
cial movements of the people speaking, 
perpetuum mobile. In other words, I try 
to read the lips where and whenever this 
is possible; principally in English and in 
German. The latter is my mother-tongue; 
I was raised in Vienna, Austria, and came 
to the United States after school age. 

In the dining-room I had been seated 
at a table for six. My neighbors are Mrs. 
Fiorini and her young American daughter, 
Teresa. On my left is Mrs. Poulos with 
her American born schoolboy son. The 
diversity in the upbringing of the mothers 
as compared to that of the children is 
quite evident. By the example of my 
table-partners, none the less, I learn to eat 
spaghetti drenched in tomato sauce and 
thickly besprinkled with Parmesan cheese. 


Gradually I overcome the difficulties of 
winding loads of spaghetti around the 
fork and shoving it into my mouth with- 
out dropping any on my dress front. I 
balk, however, at seasoning my soup with 
the cheese as most others do. 

It is Gala evening on board when the 
liner halts at Gibraltar; an elaborate din- 
ner is being served. But I quickly gulp 
down the delicacies on the menu and 
rush up on deck to view the exciting 
scene. From all sides, ships approach on 
important errands. Passengers bound for 
Portuguese and Spanish ports or for the 
Balearic Islands, are transferred to two 
small vessels. From the African side, a 
boat brings forty-five Roumanians on re- 
turn to their native land. Berths for them 
have to be put up on the deck. Some of 
the men still wear tropical helmets; a few 
of the younger women have gay kerchiefs, 
Gypsy-like, tied around their heads. Al- 
together they look ever so much like a 
comic opera troupe, stranded and seeking 
relief. 

Suddenly, a tiny row boat with two men 
pulling the oars comes as close as waves 
will permit. Side by side the two—the 
giant liner and this miniature vessel— 
appear like the proverbial elephant and 
the mouse. What, I wonder, is the er- 
rand of these men? Soon enough we 
learn that they are Portuguese itinerant 
merchants. They display their wares, 
highly colored shawls and kimonos, and 
talk vociferously in broken English, us- 
ing a sort of sign language in between. 
At first few of the women passengers take 
interest. But the Portuguese know their 
trade. 

“Only twenty-five cents America mon- 
ey,” they cajole, smile and _ gesticulate, 
holding aloft bright red and blue shawls. 
Now business becomes brisk. A _ raffia 
basket is hauled up again and again with 
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merchandise and, in a short time, the en- 
tire stock of many-hued squares, quite in- 
nocent of the silkworm’s thread, is sold 
out. 

Meanwhile the sun has faded from the 
sky. The Rock of Gibraltar uplifts its 
head in inky blackness. On its lower part, 
though, lights twinkle and sparkle as if it 
were studded with diamonds. The moon 
presently takes possession of the scene 
and casts a strip of silver over the rip- 
ples of the bluest of Mediterranean waters. 
The evening star follows in its wake like 
a faithful sentinel. 

The liner’s engines start moving again. 
I feel their throb in every bone. With 
each turn of the ship the Rock takes on 
a different shape until it reminds one of 
the back of a camel; then it disappears 
into the black curtain of the night. 

Those of us passengers who are to land 
at Naples are notified to pack our trunks 
and bags early the next morning. I sense 
the spirit of adventure. “See Napoli and 
die!” Can it be true? Vesuvius! What 
will it be like on first sight? Thoughts 
tumble over one another like rushing 
waters. We are as children the night be- 
fore Christmas. 

On the day of landing I rise an hour 
too early. Perhaps the shore can be seen 
by now. I scan the sky and the far hori- 
It is futile and the sailor on duty 
merely grins. He knows that the outlines 
of Capri and Castellammare will not show 
until ten o’clock. 

“At what hotel in Naples will you 
stay?” I am asked over and over again. 
I am undetermined and seek the advice 
of an American woman who has come 
with her aged mother all the way from 
Denver, Colorado, to spend some months 
in Italy. They are seasoned travelers and 
know the country and its people. 

“It isn’t a new hotel nor a very stylish 
one, where we've reserved a _ double 
room,” she informs me. “But, it’s di- 
rectly facing the Bay of Naples and the 
cuisine is quite good.” 

I look up my copy of the Gli Alberghi 
d'Italia (The Hotels of Italy) booklet, 
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one of which I have for every section of 
Italy that I intend to visit, and find the 
hotel listed as a medium-priced albergo 
with pension. Before I can fully make 
up my mind the liner stops. It stops 0 
casually that I cannot believe it has ar. 
rived in port. But, as I look through the 
gate in front of which the debarking pas. 
sengers are assembled, I see a street; 
people are frantically waving their arms, 
shouting lusty welcomes or exchanging 
greetings with friends on board. Tears 
are streaming down Mrs. Fiorini’s cheeks 
—she has recognized relatives below. Lit. 
tle Teresa, however, remains quite unim- 
pressed, for she has never met them in 
her young life. A bemoustached Ger- 
man who had been immersed throughout 
the journey in Spengler’s “The Decline 
of the West,” is right ahead of me, carry- 
ing his heavy luggage. His necktie has 
climbed up to his ears, beads of perspira- 
tion glisten on his brow. Everybody 
pushes and shoves forward, apparently 
with one idea, to be the first to land. 


a. 


As soon as [| step on Italian soil, I lose 
the identity I had on shipboard, which is 
the case also with most of my fellow-pas- 
sengers. They no longer feel the touch 
of the boundless sea that makes the whole 
world kin. A hectic search starts for the 
various pieces of luggage, I being assisted 
by the porter of the hotel on which, on 
terra firma, I decide instantly. And, two 
hours later, I am having lunch in the 
hotel dining-room through which many 
generations of travelers must have passed. 
Time seems to have stood still here. The 
ceiling is so high that I have to crane 
my neck to see the stuccos that decorate 
it. An open door leads into a courtyard 
where palm trees and other exotic plants 
grow, “Strange to me as dreams of dis- 
tant spheres.” The American woman from 
Denver and her mother are already seated 
at their table and studiously peel fresh 
almonds from their green shells. Their 
welcoming smiles indicate, “I told you 
so!” 
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AMALFI—A BLOOMING GARDEN ON A TERRACE OVERHANGING THE CLIFF 


After lunch I rest an hour from the 
exertions of landing and of trying to ad- 
just myself to so new a world without 
hearing its identifying sounds. Impres- 
sions are running riot; but I sternly re- 
mind myself that I must make good use 
of the few days of my stay in la bella 
Napoli. During the afternoon I go out on 
a tour of exploration nearby. Via Parthe- 
nope and the Bay of Naples, with Vesu- 
vius rising above it, undisturbed by. the 
ages, are just a stone’s throw from the 
hotel. I observe the lingering wisp of 
smoke over the crater which melts into a 
turquoise blue sky. 


“Only thirty lire this string of vero 
corals,” interrupts a jewelry peddler, 
speaking English, which, it seems, he ac- 
quired during a few years’ stay in Hobo- 
ken or Brooklyn, I forget which. 

“Well, and how do you like Italy after 
living in the United States?” I inquire, 
buying the corals for about half of the 
price asked. 


An indeterminate shrug of the shoulders 
is his only reply. 


Presently I find myself in front of 
Cook’s Tourist office and enter to book 
for an automobile tour to Pompeii and 
Amalfi on the next morning. Then I call 
it a day and return to my hotel. Dinner 
is at eight in Italy and I cannot get any- 
thing to eat until that hour. I have some 
chocolate in my handbag and eat it to 
take the edge off my appetite; for I am 
as hungry as a bear. 


I rise at seven on the following morn- 
ing to prepare for the sight-seeing trip 
which lasts almost a full day. The man 
from Cook’s calls for me at eight, but the 
car does not start until an hour later. It 
is a Sunday and sight-seeing foreigners 
are slow in coming. Two American wom- 
en from Cleveland—mother and daughter 
—finally arrive to make the trip. I advise 
them of my inability to hear and tell the 
man from Cook’s not to let it interfere 
with his explanations; thereafter he ad- 
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dresses himself entirely to my _ fellow- 
tourists. 


The first stop is made at Pompeii. We 
leave the car and enter through the Porte 
Marina. The guide points out the most 
important objects in the museum, and 
then leads us to the ruins and excavations. 
My eyes take in everything with a thor- 
oughness that compensates for what I can- 
not take in through my ears. I am 
anxious to know whether another out- 
break of Vesuvius might not bury once 
more under lava all the magnificent tem- 
ples that have been unearthed. The guide 
thinks that the crater is better behaved 
in our age than it was in bygone 
days. I take snapshots all along the 
route. That done, we continue our trip, 
which now goes along the shore, the is- 
land of Capri in the distance. Salerno is 
It looks out upon the sea 
like an enchanted island. The car winds 
its way past it to Amalfi, a blooming gar- 
den upon a terrace overhanging the cliffs. 
A lift takes us up to the Capuchin Con- 
vent, transformed into a hotel, where we 
have our lunch. I am too much under 
the influence of the wondrous vistas seen 
to be able to speak much. Later we pro- 
ceed to Sorrento, also couched upon cliffs 
that rise above the sea. Here we make 
another stop for refreshments and buy 
souvenirs. Towards evening the car puts 
us off in Naples at a time when the wisp 
of smoke over Vesuvius begins to turn red. 


our next stop. 


Two more days of sight-seeing and I 
am ready to go on to Rome. Now I shall 
be able to make first use of the long- 
distance railway ticket secured in the 
Italian Tourist office in New York. It is 
good for all the stations northwards where 
I intend to break the journey. The train 
leaves at twelve o’clock noon, which gives 
me time to “go Italian” and to see the 
museum and the aquarium without a 
guide. The anatomical cabinet in the 
latter fascinates me in particular, for I 
have not before seen so complete a collec- 
tion of everything concerning the inhabi- 
tants of the deep seas that can be put in 
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glass jars—from the merest speck of a 
germ cell to the full grown animal. This 
includes an octopus which, the caretaker 
explains to me with an awed expression 
in his face, nearly wrecked the building 
before it could be conquered. He shows 
me scars on his hands and arm, and ex- 
hibits cavities in his mouth where he lost 
teeth in the attempt to overpower the 


devil-fish. 
Ill. 


I arrive at the railroad station early 
and am among the first to enter the com. 
partment, which seats eight. Thus I get 
a good place for observation by the win- 
dow. Now I speculate how to manage in 
that foreign atmosphere without revealing 
my lack of hearing. An opportunity sure- 
ly may arise where a prompt reply will 
have to be made, either to the conductor 
or to one of the passengers. I review 
mentally the Italian phrases with which 
I have stocked up. “Sordo,” means deaf, 
I recall. (“O death where is thy sting?”) 
“Vuole scrivere la frase.” (“Will you 
please write it out for me.”) It seems 
easy enough. I await developments, not 
without trepidation, though. 

Two of the male passengers are in uni- 
form. I am curious to know the nature 
of the service and break the ice by mak- 
ing inquiry about it. “We’ve just re- 
turned from Ethiopia,” the one, a young 
officer, informs me, which I gather by 
some sixth sense. “My friend here is a 
‘medico’.” Conversation becomes _ lively 
now, despite my acquainting them with 
the fact that I cannot hear. We write out 
in three languages—Italian, French and 
English—to make ourselves understood, 
Everybody joins in, even passengers from 
the adjoining compartment. These Italians 
are much interested in learning what 
America thinks of their African venture. 
I try to be diplomatic and disguise my 
thoughts behind the cloak of deafness. 
The “medico” is more outspoken and 
writes out for me: 

Inghilterra—Colonie (colonies) 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Lip Reading and the Job 


A Forum Discussion 


By Mae L. 


wrote to ask if Mae Bartlett is as 
delightfully vocal as Ruth. She 
was hastily assured, “Decidedly not! 
Like all Bartlett pears, this Bartlett pair 
has one side that is bright and rosy and 
attractive, while the other side is pale, 
rusty, and sort of nondescript.” Ruth 
fairly bristles with brilliance and witti- 
cisms. In all modesty, I admit that an 
occasional brilliant thought flashes through 
my brain, but it is always in the deep, 
dark stillness of the night, and in winter 
it is too cold to get up and jot it down. 
When day dawns, it has vanished. 
However, I did agree to help Miss 
Witherspoon try to “foment a forum,” 
since the for’em and agin’em discussions 
are the best way to arrive. Teachers in 
other fields have more opportunities for 
interchange of thought, with numerous 
meetings, leadership of supervisors and 
special teachers, but we depend almost 
entirely on individual efforts. We meet 
once a year—some of us, sometimes—and 
have an hour or two devoted to our prob- 
lems. We do get inspiration, some bene- 
fit, and a few ideas. Why not have more 
of these meetings? Why cannot teachers 
of various vicinities get together monthly, 
or at least a few times a year? 


A CO-EDITOR of the Votta Review 


A Coéperative Book of Lessons 


The Volta Bureau Books suggest a pos- 
sible new help for us. Would it be an 
imposition to ask the editors to get out 
another book? This might be composed 
of a series of lessons on the movements 
in the order presented by one of the 
standard text books, with outstanding 
teachers as co-authors. Each of these 
teachers might prepare a complete lesson 
on an assigned movement, with supple- 
mentary work appropriate to that lesson. 
This would be indicative of the present 
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trend in teaching, and give teachers op- 
portunity to compare methods, material 
and procedure, and form plans for stand- 
ardization. It should be brimming with 
new ideas and suggestions that each might 
adapt to her particular needs. 


The Airplane Era of Lip Reading 


We hear all around us “Business is 
better.” What about our business? Is it 
on the upswing? Are we keeping up with 
the procession? Miss Witherspoon infers 
in her articles that we are “up in the 
air.” At the recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Teachers of Deaf- 
ened Adults there seemed to be a healthy 
dissatisfaction with present teaching con- 
ditions, a suggestion that some of us who 
have lived through the horse and buggy 
stage of lip reading now find ourselves 
in the airplane era, and somewhat be- 
wildered by the change. 

We all agree with Miss Witherspoon 
that lip reading has only scratched the 
surface of its potential development, and 
the fact that we have a restless, forward 
look augurs well for the future. 

We also agree that a successful teach- 
er must maintain an experimental atti- 
tude—make progress through the trial and 
error method. At the annual meeting re- 
ferred to above, it was suggested that 
short units of study might well be ar- 
ranged for advanced pupils. Current 
events, biographies, cultural, historical, 
and vocational subjects could be adapted 
for our use, by the collaboration of 
teachers. 


Short Units of Study 


In my first year of teaching lip reading, 
our evening school director urged these 
short units of study, preferably six weeks 
in length. As usual, the lip reading 
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teacher was left to her own resources, and 
not lined up with other teachers to follow 
a set method of procedure; but as an ex- 
periment I did plan such a course around 
a general subject of “Present-Day Prob- 
lems,” with such topics as “Conservation 
of Our Natural Resources,” “Conservation 
of Our Intellectual Resources,” “Immi- 
gration Quotas,’ which were headliners 
of that day. Each pupil was given an 
outline for discussion, and as an incentive 
to further study outside of class. I con- 
sider this one of my most valuable ex- 
periments, as it offered opportunities for 
discussion, conversation, and _ creative 
thought so much emphasized by our di- 
rector. 

Another example of the experimental 
method is a course in “Lip Reading and 
the Job,” in which Mary Rogers Miller 
and I collaborated. Teachers have been 
asked to pay more attention to the equip- 
ment of pupils for survival in the busi- 
ness world. We realized this need, and 
attempted to adapt a series of lessons to 
meet it. This course is not offered as a 
model, or as a guide for others to follow, 
but as an illustration of the short units 
of study proposed. 


Lip Reading in Business 


We must recognize the fact that few 
pupils become expert lip readers, in spite 
of the mighty efforts we put forth. Of a 
class of twenty, perhaps four or five are 
exceptional lip readers. It is the by- 
products that are of greatest value to the 
majority: habits of concentration, mental 
stimulation, right attitudes, and the like. 
[It is these habits, essential to a person in 
the business world, that need emphasis in 
a course for workers. The aim should be 
to develop habits of courage, attention, 
thoroughness, confidence in ability to do 
things, as well as ability to read the lips, 
and ability to do the work. 

Our introduction to the course was 
somewhat as follows: 


A. The kind of job a hard of hearing 
person should seek 
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1. It should be considered with refer. 
ence to his degree of deafness. 

2. It should be considered with refer. 
ence to his previous training and aptitude, 

3. It should not require much contact 
with the public. 

B. How to find jobs. They may be sought 
through the following channels: 

1. Friends and acquaintances 

2. Regular employment offices 

3. Leagues for the hard of hearing that 
have employment departments 

4. Personal search (keeping awake and 
alive to the needs around one) 

5. United States Civil Service Commis. 
sion 
C. How to hold jobs 

1. Have confidence in your ability to 
do the work. Have no fear of not making 
good. 

2. Make yourself so valuable to your 
employer that your handicap will be over- 
looked. 

3. Distinguish yourself in some way; 
work a little longer, a little faster, or 
concentrate more. And right here is where 
the hard of hearing can excel, for they 
have been trained, through lip reading, 
to do just that. 

4. Show initiative. 

5. Make a special effort to learn the 
names of your fellow workers, of mem- 
bers of the firm, and of individuals with 
whom the firm transacts business. Learn 
to read these names from the lips. 

6. Make a vocabulary of words and 
expressions used in your special work. 
Practice it at home with your family and 
friends. 

7. Be prompt—too early rather than 
too late. 

8. Be alert. Keep your eyes open for 
opportunities to do something of special 
merit. Remember that a handicapped per- 
son who enters the economic field must 
have more to offer than the normally 
hearing person, because there is always 
competition in business life, and he must 
meet that competition. 


9. Form good habits of voice and 
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speech. Poor speech often interferes with 
success. 
10. Be loyal to your employer. 


Presentation of the Lessons 


After the introduction had been pre- 
sented and thoroughly discussed in class, 
we planned the presentation of the les- 
sons, arranging them according to speech 
movements. We decided on the order of 
giving the movements, then each of us 
planned alternate lessons, selecting for the 
vocabulary words and sentences based on 
the movements, with reference to a gen- 
eral vocabulary for the worker. 

We presented stories appropriate to 
such a course; biographies of hard of 
hearing people who have made good on 
the job, lessons in business English, busi- 
ness abbreviations. We arranged exer- 
cises and discussions around such sub- 
jects as salesmanship, thrift, business 
morality, qualifications of an executive, 
machines and unemployment, business 
sense, advertising, assets of a person in 
the business world. We planned one im- 
portant asset for each lesson, discussed 
it, and illustrated it with a story. We 
arranged many lip reading games—some 
old, some original—such as “Tools of the 
Trade,” by Knight, The Success Family, 
Following Dictation. 

For material, we found usable ideas and 
stories from teachers’ exchange programs 
of past years, extracts from texts used in 
business college, articles in old numbers 
of the Votta Review, games adapted 
from game books. 

Illustrations from some phases of the 
course may be to the point: 

Extracts from lesson on sh, ch, soft g, j 
shoe shop—I bought these shoes at the 
shoe shop. 

butcher shop—Please buy three pounds 
of beef at the butcher shop. 

machine shop—The man sells farm ma- 
chines in the machine shop. 

work-shop—The boy has a work-shop in 
his back yard. 

John’s shop—‘This is the shop that 
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John keeps, and the shop that keeps John.” 

little shop—There is a little flower 
shop around the corner. 

jewelry shop—The jewelry shop is in 
the next block. 

cheap—Buy now, while everything is 
cheap. 

sharp—lf your ears are not sharp, you 
must have sharp eyes. 

charge—Charge that to my account. 

just—You can do the work just as well 
as I can. 

wash—-Wash the dishes in hot water. 

judge—tTell that to the judge. 

cheer—Cheer up! The worst is yet to 
come. 

change—Can you change this bill for 
me? 

enjoy—Do you enjoy your work? 

short—We are all short of cash these 
days. 

change—Keep the change. Let me have 
some change. We need a change. We 
want a change for the better. Count your 
change. Change your mind. 

short—How much are you short? He 
short-changed me. We are short of funds. 
Cut it short. Make your speech short and 
snappy. 

share—Share the profits. Share the 
food. Share the expense. Share with each 
other. Share in common. Share the joys. 
Share the sorrows. Share the fortune. 
Share the fun. Share the work. Share 
gladly. “We cannot possess unless we 
share, for this is the law of life.”— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Business and Habitual Expressions (with 

lesson on ar, er, ir, ur, or as in word) 


par value a fair price 
above par a poor workman 
below par more power 


a full purse 
business world 

a reliable firm 
first of the month 
shirt sleeves 

burn the papers 


a sharp bargain 

farm-mortgage 

market value 

no, sir 

yes, sir 

make your mark 

an easy mark the turning point 

a large order live and learn 
(Continued on page 180) 
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Hail, Hail, the Gangs All Hear 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


NCE upon a time some lovely vio- 
() lets grew upon a hillside. People 

passed them by with scant notice. 
“They are dog violets,” they said, scorn- 
fully; “they have no scent.” So it is with 
the world. When one hasn’t a cent, peo- 
ple are likely to pass one by unnoticed. 
The flowers, however, were almost as sen- 
sitive as a deafened person. It hurt 
them to be ignored. They felt rather low 
down, you understand, even though grow- 
ing on a hillside. But wait! 

One day a princess came riding along 
in her golden chariot. She looked out 
and saw the violets and was struck by 
their beauty. She ordered her attendants 
to stop and gather a few for her to take 
back to the castle. The attendants sniffed 
oo how those attendants did sniff! 

“They’re just dog violets,” said the 
sniffers. “They have no scent.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit in the world,” 
said the princess. “You know I have an 
awful cold.” 

The princess, of course, was Eva R. 
Baird, who in the Votta Review for 
October writes: 


“You cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Or catch them like fishes in nets— 

But sometimes the thing your life misses 
Helps more than the thing that it gets.” 


Even in her present reincarnation, you 
see, she retains the faculty of seeing the 
silver lining, of judging things by the 
manner in which they affect her rather 
than inviting unhappiness by allowing 
the judgment of others to mould her 
opinions. We speak too much of life in 
terms of good and ill, she insists, instead 
of good, better, best. Ah, that happy 
middle course! Did you ever stop to con- 
sider that it is what’s in the middle that 
makes a sandwich worth eating? Life is 
like that, too. It is the filling that counts. 


“T am not one of those who rise to 
say ‘Blessed be Deafness’,” she writes, 
“But I do say Blessed be Life. There 
are so many patterns not of our setting, 
and each has its own intricacies. We need 
not forego any vital joy because of a 
handicap, without finding a recompensing 
satisfaction in that which may spring 
from the handicap itself.” 

Ah, the deafened are the smartest peo- 
ple in the world! No hearing person who 
ever lived could have outlined so perfect 
a philosophy for us. Do not bother to 
deny the existence of evil, do not dispute 
the existence of injustice and wrongs; 
just seek for the good in everything— 
especially in people—and you will have 
your reward in the shape of a useful life. 

Shakespeare, who was quite evidently 
somewhat hard of hearing himself, since 
he speaks of “this life, exempt from pub- 
lic haunt,” apparently had the same 
thought in mind when he spoke of those 
—meaning, of course, people like Eva 


R.—who 


“Find tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 

‘Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 


How much it would aid in the readjust- 
ment of the average deafened person if 
he would heed her questions: “Do you 
ever wonder what kind of person you 
would have been had perfect hearing 
been granted you? Would the things you 
have missed through impairment have so 
enriched your life that you would have 
been infinitely happier and more useful 
to society?” The italics are mine. 

Oh, I know that even with deafness to 
aid, some of us are more or less disap- 
pointed with what we are making of our 
lives. Let us consider then the case of 
the woman who was spending her vaca- 
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tion in a fishing village. “I always 
thought that fish was a brain food,” she 
complained to the postmaster, “but these 
people practically live on fish—and | 
never saw such a stupid lot in my life.” 

“I know,” he agreed, understandingly, 
“but think what they would be like if 
they didn’t eat fish.” 

Yes. indeed, in those moments of dis- 
couragement and despondency, ponder on 
what you would be without deafness. I 
know what I would be; I would be dead. 
Sure, dead — deceased, departed from 
mirth. I am not exaggerating one bit. 
Deafness saved me from starvation. It’s 
this way: I love to talk. As long as I 
could hear well enough to join in the con- 
versation at the table, I joined in to the 
extent of monopolizing it. The desire to 
talk was greater than the desire for food. 
So what? So if I happened to be dining 
out, the waiter removed the dish before | 
got to it. At home the meal was usually 
over before I finished talking. 

Now, blessed be deafness, I can sit 
down at the table anywhere and enjoy 
mean the meals, not the 
conversation. And you'd be surprised 
how much more sustenance there is in a 
good meal than in even the most inter- 
esting conversation—or monologue. Some- 
times the others at the table get so inter- 
ested in their conversation that I am able 
to get their portions as well as my own, 
which is just so much clear profit and, 
of course, to be credited to deafness too. 

Eva M. Baird may say “Blessed be 
Life’ rather than “Blessed be Deafness,” 
but I know which side my bread is but- 
tered on, and I shall go on saying 
“Blessed be Deafness,” because I know 
very well that without deafness there 
wouldn’t be any life. I should have 
starved to death years ago. 

Sometime back, one of the popular 
magazines told of the great surprise a 
hunter met with when he appeared at a 
courthouse in Wyoming to claim a wolf 
bounty—and found that the animal he 
had shot and skinned was the Sheriff's 
pet police dog. That sort of thing is 
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happening among us all the time. We 
shoot and skin the wrong animal, deaf- 
ness, believing it to be a wolf when it is 
actually a friendly dog. 

I’ve been living with deafness for more 
than 40 years and I speak from a back- 
ground of experience in assuring you that 
its bark is a lot worse than its bite—and 
as I am totally deaf, not even its bark 
bothers me any more. 

Mark Hellinger once told of a woman 
who was visiting an insane asylum. She 
stopped one of the patients to ask if he 
knew the time. He took a ruler from 
his pocket and held it in the sunshine, 
measuring the shadow cast. He fooled 
around with a compass and T-square, did 
some figuring on a small pad, and an- 
nounced that it was exactly ten minutes 
past two. The woman was much im- 
pressed and wanted to know how he did 
it. He explained that it was a little sys- 
tem he had figured out for himself; he 
did it by the sun. But, she wanted to 
know, what happened on cloudy days, 
when there was no sunshine. Oh, he had 
something for that, too. What, she wanted 
to know. “In that case,” he said, calmly, 
“I simply look at my watch.” 

What I mean, then, is that when some- 
one expresses astonishment at my attitude 
toward deafness and wants to know how 
I manage to get along without hearing, I 
merely explain that I have something for 
that, too; I get along without it. As a 
matter of fact, I have to, which simplifies 
matters for me a good bit, since it leaves 
no wide room for arguments. Anyway, 
I detest arguments. 

In looking for the silver lining, we 
need to remember that there is a middle 
course here also. Optimism can be car- 
ried to an extreme. We do not need to 
select as our model the British waiter 
told of in a clipping sent me from Eng- 
land. A man had gone into a restaurant 
and ordered some Whitstable oysters. 

“Small, are they not?” he commented 
as the waiter set them before him. 

“Yes, they are,” agreed the waiter. 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Personality Adjustments of Adolescents 


A Review by HELEN Scuick LANE, PH.D. 


NE OF the latest Contributions to 
() Education published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a 
study which Dr. Stephen Habbe has just 
made of the personality adjustments of 
adolescent boys with impaired hearing.* 
Two problems were investigated in this 
study, which was sponsored by Dr. Ru- 
dolf Pintner: 

(1) How does the personality of the 
hard of hearing adolescent boy compare 
with the personality of the normally hear- 
ing adolescent boy? And 

(2) Under what circumstances does the 
hard of hearing adolescent boy make, or 
fail to make, good personality adjust- 
ments? 

From the records of the New York City 
survey of hearing of school children, 48 
hard of hearing boys between the ages of 
12 and 16 were selected. The minimum 
hearing loss was 15 decibels and the aver- 
age loss was 28 decibels, which is 23 per 
cent of a total loss of hearing. A con- 
trol group was selected by matching each 
boy of the experimental group with a nor- 
mally hearing boy of the same chronologi- 
cal age, intelligence, class in school, 
nationality and socio-economic background 
as determined by the Sims Scale of Socio- 
Economic Status. Intelligence quotients 
ranged from 75 to 125, and all boys were 
in Junior High School (grades 7, 8, 9). 

Personality was measured by the fol- 
lowing techniques :— 

1. Paper and pencil tests. 

a. Symonds Adjustment questionnaire, 
which emphasizes adjustment to the 
school situation; 

b. Pintner Personality outlines, an 
adaptation of items from other tests 
grouped under the headings: As- 
cendency—Submission; Extroversion 
—TIntroversion; and Emotionality. 

2. Teachers’ Ratings using the Hag- 


gerty - Olsen- Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scales. 

3. An autobiographical form providing 
spaces to record information about family 
background, troubles, friends, games, 
early memories, nicknames, wishes, amuse- 
ments, heroes and future ambitions. 

4. Personal interviews with the 10 best 
and the 10 poorest adjusted boys of the 
experimental group. 

Careful statistical treatment is given all 
measures, and results show that the slight 
differences favoring the control group are 
not statistically reliable. On the paper 
and pencil tests the hard of hearing boys 
were more submissive and introverted but 
were also more conforming. 

The autobiography showed the two 
groups approximately the same. The 
hard of hearing boys listed fewer special 
troubles, fewer liked and disliked nick- 
names (none of these referred to impaired 
hearing) and expressed fewer wishes. 
They were satisfied that their present age 
(10 to 20) was the happiest period. They 
selected primary group associates as 
heroes rather than traditional heroes (i.e. 
Washington) or contemporary heroes (i.e. 
Lindbergh), most frequently selected by 
the hearing group. The experimental 
group preferred friends who were older 
or younger whereas the control group se- 
lected best friends of the same chronologi- 
cal age. Unpleasant first memories were 
recalled more readily than pleasant ones 
by the boys with impaired hearing. These 
boys listed fewer abilities, favorite games, 
and memberships in formal boys’ organi- 
zations. 

Only 6 boys of 48 reported the hearing 
loss as a trouble which would make it 
hard to do as well as other boys in games 

(Continued on page 186) 

*Contribution to Education No. 697. Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York. 1936. 
Price, $1.60, 
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The Futility of Fear 


By ArtHuR HEDLEY 


day are infected with the microbe 

of fear which works havoc with 
body, mind and spirit. At least a score 
of different phobias to which people are 
subject have been discovered. Psychia- 
trists are having a busy and golden time 
helping their clients to see the cause and 
cure of all their fears. 

The hard of hearing, by reason of their 
handicap, are subject to this demon, Fear, 
more especially those whose nerves are 
distraught through persistent head-noises. 
A friend of mine who suffers day and 
night from such is almost afraid to ven- 
ture out alone. When she has to under- 
take a railway journey she is full of fear 
and trembling. She fears being confused 
and embarrassed at the booking-office; is 
afraid that passengers will speak to her 
and that her failure to understand them 
will make her feel uncomfortable. She 
avoids visiting friends because she fears 
her deafness irritates them. 

Some people are terribly afraid of the 
future, they fear that with increasing 
deafness they will be compelled to give 
up their vocation. Others dread isola- 
tion with the passing years. Many fear 
to wear their hearing aid because it seems 
to advertise their disability. Some are 
reluctant to enter into conversation with 
strangers lest they misunderstand what is 
said. Failure to interpret sudden noises 
often causes the deaf to be startled and 
afraid till the cause is known. The empty- 
ing of a bag of potatoes on a board in a 
room where a deafened, shell-shocked per- 
son was sitting caused him to jump with 
fright. 

Medical psychologists have shown the 
damaging effects of our conscious and 
subconscious fears. They rob us of our 
confidence and our powers of initiative, 
they interfere with our work and make us 
miserable. i destructive 


[ies are in of men and women to- 


Fear is a most 


emotion; it breaks down our nervous sys- 
tem and undermines our health; it also 
renders happiness and peace of mind im- 
possible. It gives rise to worry, and 
those who worry can never put their best 
into their work. Worry and fear lower 
the resistance of the body and lay it open 
to the inroads of disease. 

No deaf person can be at his best in 
social circles if he is afraid he will be 
embarrassed. Fear robs him of those 
qualities which make for success in so- 
ciety. It may even hinder him from util- 
izing those aids which minimize his dis- 
ability and restore confidence. 

If we are to make any headway we 
must overcome fear, and it is gloriously 
possible to conquer it and tread it under 
foot. Let us realize that fear is a nega- 
tive emotion; it gets us nowhere; only 
makes life a thousand times more difficult. 
It is wasteful; exhausting; destructive and 
futile. When we dread conversation, 
travel, the future, when we picture calami- 
tous results of any of these, we really put 
ourselves into the best attitude to court 
failure. 

To recognize the folly and futility of 
fear helps considerably in its conquest. 
Most of our fears are purely imaginary. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the things we 
feared and worried about in the past 
never happened. Fear, itself, has no pow- 
er whatever outside our own imagination. 
Whatever power it possesses is simply 
what we give it. It is we who clothe our 
imaginations and thoughts in such fear- 
ful array that they frighten and paralyze 
us. 

Fear is all a matter of attention. Every- 
thing depends on the direction of the 
mind, the thoughts, the imagination. We 
invite the things to which we give atten- 
tion. Proper direction of the mind, prop- 
er guidance of the attention and will, lie 


(Continued on page 184) 
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A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip 
Reading Teachers 


By EsTeELLe E. SAMUELSON AND MINNIE B. FABREGAS 


(Continued from February) 


Vegetable Match 
Nature. P, B, M; T, D, N Movement 


IVE each pupil three vegetable pic- 
¢ tures or slips with names of vege- 
tables written on them. Have four 
or five pictures of each vegetable. The leader 
says, “Please help me gather potatoes.” 
The others give him all their potatoes. Then 
the next pupil gathers something. The 
children give him what he asks for. The 
one wins who has the largest number of 
pictures at the end of the game. After 
each one has had a turn, begin all over 
again. As each one gathers a vegetable 
he may draw another picture, from the 
main pile. 

For P, B, M,—Beans, peas, pepper, 
beet, parsley, cabbage, cucumber, spinach, 
muskmelon, watermelon, parsnip, pump- 
kin, rhubarb, kohl rabi, mustard, broccoli. 

For 7, D, N,—carrot, swiss chard, en- 
dive, lettuce, radish, tomato, onion, corn. 


Three Times Around 


Any movement. 


The players are divided into two groups 
of equal numbers. Each group in turn 
is divided into two parts which stand in 
a line facing each other. At a given 
signal each leader gives a sentence about 
the same word. The child opposite must 
repeat the sentence. The child next to 
this one gives a sentence to his opponent. 
He repeats it. If a child can’t get the 
sentence he must drop out of the game 
and the captain repeats the sentence. 

After each player has a turn, count 
those left in line. Keep score. Begin 
again with all players in the same line as 
at first. Go around three times. The 
side with the highest score wins. 


Write ten words of a definite movement 
on the blackboard. Each leader must use 
the same words but make up his own 
sentences. 

List of words for T, D, N movement— 
taste, torch, teeth, tube, time, town, toe, 
top, toy, tent. 

Does the milk taste sour? 

How often do you clean your teeth? 

What time do you go to bed? 

How many toes have you on one foot? 

What toy did you buy for the baby? 

Please show me how to spin the top. 

What happened to the animals when 
the tent blew down? 





f 


The Statue of Liberty carries a torch | 


in her left hand. 
What is the name of the next town? 
How many punctures did you find in 
the tire tube? 


Weathercock 


Nature. W, Wh Movement. 


This game is useful to familiarize the 
children with the points of the compass. 
The four corners of the room may repre: 
sent the cardinal points of the compass; 
or teach the class which direction is 
north, east, south and west. Print north, 
east, south, west on separate cards. Tack 
them on the wall in their respective 
places. 

The teacher or a player who represents 
the weather bureau stands in front of 
the others and tells which way the wind 
blows. For instance, when he says, “The 
wind blows from the north,” the _play- 
ers quickly point to the north by ex- 
tending their right arms. If he says 
“west” the players point to the west. If 
he says, “whirlwind,” the players turn 
around once on the right heel. Pupils 
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must come quickly back into place after 
the execution of each command. If they 
fail to obey orders they must drop out of 
the game. 

If this game is used for relaxation, use 
For 


the turning completely around use the 


the single words, north, east, etc. 


words, tempest, variable, or whirlwind. 


If this game is used as supplementary 
work after a formal lesson on W, Wh, 
use the complete sentences. “The wind 
blows from the north,” or “The wind blows 
from the west,” etc. For the complete turn 
use the word “whirlwind.” Use W and Wh 
sounds as frequently as possible. 

For older pupils, halfway points may 
be named, as northeast, southeast, etc. 


Divide the class into north, east, south 
and west. When a sentence is given men- 
tioning their direction, those pupils stand. 


The rest of the class point to the direc- 


tion. Later, take two directions as, north- 
east. Both groups stand. When the sen- 


tence. “The winds are variable,” is given 
the pupils move backwards and forwards. 


“Where Is It?’? Game 


English. P, B, M; T, D, N Movements. 

Material: Use R. 967 “Where is it?” 
game published by the Plymouth Press. 
Price 60c. This consists of a set of six 
lay sheets, all different, with phrase sheets 
for cutting up. The six lay sheets are 
about ball, boy, baby, mouse, dog, and cat. 

Put a lay sheet up before the class. 
Cut apart the phrases and mount them 
on separate cards (thirty in all). 


1. Give each pupil three or four 
phrases. The teacher gives the sentence 


telling where the ball is, using a phrase 
on a card. The child with the phrase 
matches his phrase with the picture. If 
he fails, the child who lip reads the sen- 
tence gets his phrase card. 

2. Each pupil has a turn to ask some 
other pupil “Where is the ball?” The 
pupil asked must give the answer accord- 
ing to her first phrase card. If the pu- 
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pil asking the question repeats the sen- 
tence correctly she gets the card. 


The Zoo 

Nature. 

Take a piece of wrapping paper. Fold 
into sections or use black crayon to mark 
off sections for cages. Have animals 
mounted on separate cards. The teacher 
holds up a picture and pronounces the 
name of the animal. After each animal 
is known, the teacher gives a sentence 
about each one. Have the animal pic- 
tures on the front desk. The pupil who 
lip reads the sentence finds the animal 
and puts him into a cage at the zoo. 

Toy Game 

Consonant movements. 

This game is played with cards bear- 
ing words and pictures involving differ- 
ent consonant movements. There are eight 
different movement sets: P, B, M;: W, 
Wh: F, Vv: Sh CK, I: T, DNs £2: BR 
(before a vowel); S, C, Z. There are 
five cards in each set. Each card bears 
a picture of one of the objects, and under- 
neath the picture the name of something 
else in that set, giving the child an indi- 
cation as to which card he is to look for 
For instance, one card has a pic- 
ture of a pop pistol, with the words “pen 
and pencil set.” The card bearing a pic- 
ture of a pen and pencil set has the 
“gas pump,” etc. Five cards are 
dealt to each pupil. Each pupil in turn 
may ask any other pupil for any card he 
The first pu- 


next. 


words 


needs to complete his set. 
pil completing a set wins the game. The 
pairs of pictures and words as shown on 
the cards, divided into groups by conso- 
nants, are as follows: 

P, B, M. 1, pop pistol, pen and pencil 
set; 2, pen and pencil set, gas pump; 3, 
gas pump, piano; 4, piano, pool table; 
5, pool table, pop pistol. 

1, bat, bed; 2 bed, bicycle; 3, bicycle, 


books; 4, books, blackboard; 5, black- 
board, bat. 
1, motor bike, marbles; 2, marbles, 


(Continued on page 187) 
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A Comprehensive Work on Deafness 


Deafness and Commonsense, by J. Kerr 
Love, M.D., (Hon.) F.R.F.P.S. (Glas.) 
LL.D. Frederick Muller Ltd., 29 Great 


James Street London W.C.I. 


pp. Price 5 shillings net. 


Cloth, 160 


Dr. Kerr Love has long been recognized 


as a leading British authority on deaf- 
ness. In this small, compact volume, he 


sets forth in the simplest terms what the 
layman should know on this subject. He 
covers a great deal of ground with com- 
paratively few words; and, thanks to his 
graphic style of presentation, the informa- 
tional tour is most interesting. The first 
chapter deals with the anatomy of the 
ear and the physiology of hearing. “The 
anatomy of the temporal bone, in which 
the essential part of the organ of hearing 
is contained, is perhaps the most compli- 
cated piece in the human body. Medical 
students hardly ever dissect it, and have 
to take their ideas largely from pictures 
or from microscope slides.” The descrip- 
tion which follows is absorbing, and is 
quite the simplest and clearest the present 
reviewer has encountered, as well as the 
easiest to remember. “Scientific men are 
not, as a rule, poets, but the anatomists 
often verge on the poetic in the naming of 
parts, and the ear is no exception in this 
respect. Concha (shell), hammer, anvil, 
stirrup; the attic (upper floor); aditus 
(approach); antrum (cave); _ fenestra 
(window); vestibule (forecourt); scala 
(ladder); cochlea (shell again); and 
then the wonderful set of strings—Corti’s 
Organ. One can almost imagine oneself, 
arm in arm with a wave of sound, and 


having marched / 
solemnly hat in 

hand, of 
through those au- 
gust passages and 
arrived at the holy 
of holies, sitting 
down by the piano- 
like organ of Corti 
waiting for the mu- 
sic to commence.” 


course, 


“But we must get back to common 
sense,” he says; and the succeeding chap- 
ters tell, in the same eminently readable 
style, about The Ear in Health, The Ear 
in Disease, Deafness in History, the Pre- 
vention of Deafness, Society and the Deaf, 
Aids to Hearing, etc. Dr. Kerr Love is 
thoroughly conversant with what is being 
done for both the deaf and the hard of 
hearing in England, and the book is, of 
course, written from the British point of 
view; consequently there is rather more 
paternalism in the approach to the social 
effects of deafness than would be found 
in a consideration of the same topics by 
an American. There is no movement in 
England comparable in wide-spread effect 
to the organizations which the hard of 
hearing have formed in the United States 
for the purpose of solving their own prob- 
lems. While there are leagues for the 
hard of hearing here and there in England 
and Scotland, the more important efforts 
to aid those with hearing defects are still 
characterized as charities, and _ consist 
chiefly in the “Missions for the Deaf,” 
which are scattered throughout the British 
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Isles. Correspondingly, governmental ef- 
forts are more in the direction of direct 
aid than in that of helping the individual 
to help himself. For instance, a move- 
ment is afoot to make a deaf man eligible 
to receive an old age pension at fifty, as 
compared to 65 or 70 for hearing persons. 


The book comprises a valuable ap- 
pendix, one section of which is devoted 
to suggestions as to “What the Mother 
Can Do for the Deaf Child”; and another 
on “The Childhood of Helen Keller.” 
Dr. Kerr Love was well acquainted with 
Helen and with Mrs. Macy and writes of 
both of them most understandingly. In 
fact, understanding is the keynote of this 
book; that is why it manages to compress 
so much information into a small number 
of pages. It should be on the shelf of 
every person seriously interested in the 
problems of deafness. 


A Book about the Deaf-Blind 


Music and Light in the Dark Silence, by 
E. M. Taylor, Cornish Bros., Ltd., 19 
New Street, Birmingham, England. Paper. 
64 pp. 

The author of this gallant little book is 
also editor of the Braille Rainbow, a 
quarterly journal of the National Deaf- 
Blind Helpers’ League. She has been 
deaf and blind since childhood. Both 
sight and hearing seem to have receded 
gradually, and she remarks in her intro- 
duction that she “cannot recall one com- 
plete day of unalloyed happiness” during 
that early period. Her book, which is an 
effort to tell what it means to be both 
deaf and blind, and at the same time to 
record her own many compensations, is 
not strictly autobiographical, but the sep- 
arate chapters tell of different periods in 
her life, and each ends with a poem com- 
posed at that time. The poetry is not 
remarkable as such, but it is very reveal- 
ing. For instance, “The Dying Child’s 
Dream” was composed when she was 
fourteen and spending some months in a 
hospital. “It was in this hospital, while 
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sitting on the hard floor in a dark corner 
of the cloak room, my aching head pil- 
lowed on the coats that were hanging 
above me (this being my usual retreat 
from the light which my eyes could not 
endure, and the naughty, unintentionally 
cruel children, who found much amuse- 
ment in mocking and teasing me when, 
owing to my increasing deafness, I failed 
to understand what they said), that, in 
order to divert my thoughts from the ex- 
treme mental and physical suffering, I 
tried to employ them in the art of rhyme- 
making.” The ensuing chapters describe 
“What Remained,” and tell of her mem- 
ories of the natural world and of her 
friends, who were the chief solace of her 
“chequered life.” (It is odd that she 
should use this expression to describe a 
life that must at first glance seem mo- 
notonous above all others.) 

She tells graphically what effect en- 
forced activity has on a strong spirit. 
“Although a state of dependence must in- 
evitably be irksome to an independent 
spirit—and few are there who can rightly 
interpret the restlessness and vague de- 
sires of the caged soul . . . yet for the 
greater part of this period I was happy 
and contented, when kept constantly em- 
ployed by knitting and light housework. 
This was by no means an easy matter. 
My nimble fingers and excessive energy 
were too often prone to make work scarce, 
notwithstanding the fact that we were 
living in the Victorian age, when windows 
were hung with curtains which I knitted 
with fine cotton in the ‘fuchsia’ pattern— 
an elaborate design comprising sixty intri- 
cate rows requiring careful concentration. 
Counterpanes and antimacassars were in 
similar pattern . . . My unhappiest days 
—days of accentuated weariness—were 
Sundays. The very few books I possessed 
were in the ‘Moon’ type, and I knew each 
one by heart. I had not the solace of 
my time-beguiling knitting—to have en- 
gaged in this would then have seemed an 
act of willful Sabbath breaking. In those 
days I learned by sad experience that 
rest—apart from the spiritual quiet of 
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devout meditation—is not found in en- 
forced idleness. True rest lies in work 
cheerfully cooperating with a mind in 
complete harmony with the Infinite.” 

Enforced idleness has not been the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Taylor’s later life. She 
founded the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 
League, of which she tells in the last 
chapter of her book. “Its aim is to dis- 
cover and utilize every possible means to 
lessen the severe isolation, and to pro- 
mote the happiness of the bearers of this 
dual handicap.” To further this aim, she 
started the Braille Visitor, a “pass-on” 
hand-embossed quarterly magazine. The 
first issue consisted of five copies, circu- 
lated among fifty members, but it has now 
become “a respectable stereotyped journal 
comprising 300 copies of 52 pages.” Mrs. 
Taylor and another deaf-blind friend have 
lived together twenty-six years, most of 
which time they have spent in various 
efforts to aid other persons sharing their 
double handicap. 


The Nursery School Movement 
in Russia 
Nursery School and Parent Education in 

Soviet Russia, by Vera Fediaevsky and 

Prof. Patty Smith Hill. E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York. Cloth, 

265 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Under the old regime, Russia had a 
higher death rate for infants than any 
other civilized country, the proportion 
being about 27 per hundred as contrasted 
with 6.5 per hundred in Norway. In the 
year 1914 in Moscow, to every hundred 
deaths, 39 were of infants under one year, 
and 18 were of babies between one and 
five years of age. This is why, immedi- 
ately after the October Revolution, a spe- 
cial Department for the Protection of 
Motherhood and Infancy was established 
as an organic part of the Commissariat 
of Health. The activities of this depart- 
ment were manifold, and gradually a 
whole intricate and far-reaching system 
for the protection of motherhood and in- 
fancy was organized. Madame Vera 
Fediaevsky, the author of this book, is 
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the daughter of one of the pioneer kinder. 
gartners of Old Russia, and grew up in 
the tradition of child welfare, having 
studied for this profession both in her own 
country and in France. After the Revolu. 
tion, when nursery and preschool educa. 
tion was recognized for the first time as 
the business of the state, she became in 
succession lecturer, instructor, and _ re. 
search worker in the Institute for the Pro. 
tection of Motherhood and Infancy, be- 
sides holding other positions that took 
her to centers of child care throughout 
Russia. 

Her book, written in collaboration with 
Patty Smith Hill, Professor Emeritus of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is a somewhat detailed outline 
of the variotis kinds of work being under- 
taken in Russia in behalf of mothers and 
babies. It is a matter of fact account, 
wholly without effervescence; and by rea- 
son of its very dryness is all the more 
impressive. She merely tells what is 
being done, why it is being done, and 
what the results have been thus far in the 
involved and widespread undertaking. The 
copious illustrations in the book—there 
are more than 100 photographs—offer a 
running commentary on her description. 
Because of the experimental nature of 
much of the work, because the instructors 
had often to deal with untrained, illiterate 
mothers, the procedure as worked out is 
especially interesting, and the book makes 
a good text book for anyone interested 
in nursery education. Since all nursery 
schools are more or less innovations, this 
wholesale experimentation, with the care- 
ful records that are being kept, offers a 
remarkable opportunity for study and 
comparison. 

As Madame Fediaevsky states, “The 
fact that education begins with birth and 
ends with death is now almost a truism. 

One might go so far as to say that 
education must begin before birth, for 
the health of the child and hence his later 
behavior, depends largely on the mother’s 
health and behavior during pregnancy.” 
Consequently, an elaborate system of 
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legislation for the protection of pregnant 
women was worked out early in the gen- 
eral plan, and houses were arranged 
where they might remain for short periods 
before and after the birth of their chil- 
dren and where they might receive in- 
struction in child care. Consultation Cen- 
ters were established in all large cities, 
and innumerable nursery schools sprang 
up. In the first year of the Revolution, 
there were 14 of these nurseries. In 
1934, there were 3,923. There are travel- 
ing “creches” to accompany mothers work- 
ing in the fields; there are infant homes, 
nursery nursery playgrounds, 
nursery rooms in railroad stations. “It 
was established as a widespread working 
principle that little children are worthy 
of the best the State can bestow upon 
them at any cost.” 

In the nurseries, different methods were 
tried out, some to be discarded, and others 
retained. For instance, it was demon- 
strated that nurseries of the “day type” 
were superior to the boarding or night 
nurseries, offering 24-hour care. This 
not only on grounds of expense, but be- 
cause the institutions of the day type are 
more suitable for the normal development 
and mental health of the child. Institu- 
tions offering 24 hour care are rapidly 
disappearing, and even orphans and 
foundlings are being placed in carefully 
selected homes in order to secure for 
them a more normal environment. 

This book describes the consultation 
centers, the different types of nursery 
schools, the equipment, the toys provided, 
the music education, the health propa- 
ganda, etc. Some of the ideas offered as 
to early training of infants are arresting. 
The old Montessori dictum, “Do not do 
anything for the child that he can do for 
himself,” is insisted on. Again, “Step by 
step, the child is led from self help to 
help in and for his group. He learns to 
button the clothes of his younger play- 
mate; he wipes off the table; carries the 
cups and spoons to the sideboard. . 
The teacher tries to make the relationship 
between children co-operative rather than 
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competitive.” (The italics are the au- 
thor’s.) 
The paragraphs on language work 


should be of interest to those teachers of 
the deaf who believe in the normal de- 
velopment of language for deaf children. 
“Mothers are advised to talk frequently 
and distinctly to their infants from the 
very first months of their lives. This 
helps to stimulate and later to improve 
the infant’s speech. . . . Language work 
is now based on the foundation of the 
children’s own experiences.” 

Whatever may be the reader’s political 
opinions, if he has an interest in pre- 
school education, he will find this a vital 
and stimulating book. 

A Survey of Text Books 

Superintendent L. R. Divine of the 
Louisiana School recently undertook a 
survey of text books used in the American 
Schools for the Deaf. Fifty-one question- 
naires were sent out, and _ thirty-seven 
schools returned replies. The results 
are now available in a large mimeo- 
graphed book. The replies are tabulated 
according to the number of the pupils’ 
years in school, from one to fifteen, and 
the books listed range from first lessons 
in English, Reading, Number Work, Sense 
Training and Religious Education in the 
first year to the Junior High School text 
books used by the advanced students. 
Among special text books in reading, the 
Croker, Jones and Pratt Books easily take 
the lead, with Miss Upham’s books com- 
ing second. Among the general reading 
used in the primary grades, “My Weekly 
Reader” and Marjorie Hardy’s “Sally 
and Billy” books seem to predominate. 
As for Teachers’ Aids, Miss Fitzgerald’s 
“Straight Language” and Miss Buell’s 
“Outline of Language for Deaf Children” 
are used more than any others. 

A surprising feature of the report is 
the statement that a total of only twenty- 
one hearing aids is listed for all the 
schools. This, in view of the very greatly 
increased use of these instruments in 

(Continued on page 187) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


“Lip Reading is the Life Line” 


The January-February issue of the Re- 
habilitation Review contains a strong ar- 
ticle on lip reading by Cora Elsie Kinzie. 
Miss Kinzie outlines the value of lip read- 
ing to the hard of hearing adult, and lists 
the factors which make for facility in 
this art. She suggests that the responsi- 
bility for helping the lip reading pupil 
advance rests with: 1, the lin reading 
teacher; 2, the deafened person himself; 
3, his associates, both deafened and hear- 
ing. “Lip reading is the life line,” she 
says, “and the lip reading teacher is {he 
deafened person’s life saver. It is ,,‘p 
reading that restores his self confider 
gives him the sense and satisfaction 
achievement and the courage to stand, jn 
his own feet once more.” She quote a 
little Welsh lady who came to her L on- 
don studio, an elderly lady, profour lly 
deaf, and apparently of a “difficult” t >e. 
When it was pointed out to her that ‘te 
might have some trouble learning to 1 1d 
the lips, she replied, “Why, if you just 
teach me to understand ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ 
that will be worth while.” 


A Deaf Salesman 


One by one, they seem to disappear— 
the restrictions which deafness is supposed 
to place upon the economic outlook of the 
individual. It would appear that there 
is almost no bar to what a deaf or hard 
of hearing person can do if he has ability 
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and will and chooses something in which 
he is truly interested. An item in this 
same issue, quoted from the Le Couteulx 
Leader, tells about a deaf radio operator; 
and the January of the Clarke 
School Bulletin contains the story of a 
deaf travelling salesman. Waldo Ries, a 
graduate of the Wright Oral School and 
of Clarke, finding himself hit by the de- 
pression, started out selling a combination 
of kitchen utilities: can opener, orange 
squeezer, knife sharpener and jar opener. 
He tried house to house canvassing at 
first, but decided it was futile since “peo- 
ple like to feel they are buying of their 
own free will, instead of having some- 
thing forced on them. . The time to 
sell was when a crowd was in a mellow 
mood, with money to spend and time to 
inspect his wares.” So he started demon- 
strating on street corners, and, as the 
products he offered were really useful, 
substantially made, and _ attractive, they 
sold readily. He toured New England in 
his car, and found the effort most profit: 
able. Among his customers was Mrs. 
Coolidge, who, it is possible—though the 
article does not say so—was his teacher 
when he was a little boy at Clarke School. 


issue 





International Congress of the Deaf 


La Federation des Societés Francaises 
de Sourds-Muets (The Federation of 
French Societies of the Deaf) has issued 
an invitation to the deaf of other coun- 
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tries to take part in the Fifth World Con- 
gress of the Deaf in Paris, from July 31 
to August 6, 1937, on the occasion of the 
Universal Exhibition of Arts, to be held 
in Paris this coming summer. Impor- 
tant questions relative to the intellectual 
and social advancement of the deaf will 
be discussed; and a comprehensive pro- 
gram of amusements and excursions will 
be arranged. The Committee of Organiza- 
tion is asking all those who plan to at- 
tend to signify their acceptance of the 
invitation in writing, sending twenty 
francs. Payment of this sum entitles the 
sender to a membership card for the con- 
gress, which enables him to obtain free 
entry to the Exhibition, reduced railway 
fare in France, reduced price of tickets 
to banquet and excursions, free tickets for 
receptions, entertainments, etc., and a free 
program. Send letters and postal orders 
to M. Fernand Marechal, 23 rue de Nan- 
terre, Asnieres. Postal orders should be 
made out to Cheques-Posteaux, 1811-78 


Paris. Inquiries may be addressed to M. 
Rubens-Alcais, 4 Villa Stendhal, Paris 
XX. (Inclose an international Reply 


Coupon for the answer.) The deaf and 
hard of hearing, instructors of the deaf, 
and all hearing persons interested in the 
advancement of the deaf are asked to 
attend. 


Muskogee Program 


Baker Bonnell, who is in charge of the 
program for the hard of hearing in the 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, public schools, has 
issued a pamphlet outlining the needs and 
possibilities incident to such a program, 
The pamphlet is not intended to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject of 
work for the hard of hearing child, but 
is merely a description and explanation 
of what is being done in Muskogee. The 
introduction states that, when the work 
was begun in 1935, it was decided to es- 
tablish the testing of hearing and the lip 
reading instruction “on the basis of doing 
the work with the people already in the 
system.” Teachers from each elementary 
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school were selected to have charge of the 
lip reading instruction in their building. 
They met with the counselor once a week 
during the year to receive instruction. 
Classes were formed in each school as 
soon as possible, and the teachers-in- 
training began to give two practice lessons 
a week to such pupils as were indicated 
by the hearing tests to be in need of lip 
reading. The pamphlet, which is in 
mimeograph form, includes a number of 
photographs of lip reading classes and 
classes taking audiometer tests. A gen- 
eral explanation is given as to the pur- 
pose of lip reading instruction, and the 
pamphlet on “The Economics of Treating 
Hard of Hearing Children,” published by 
the National Education Association in 
1932, is reproduced. 


A Deaf Radio Operator 

The Rev. Stephen Klopfer, of St. John’s 
Institute, Wisconsin, tells this remarkable 
story of a deaf amateur radio operator, 
Mr. Adolph Czajka, an alumnus of the 
school: “Adolph’s amateur radio station 
was first known under the call number 
W9XAY. Adolph was then able to re- 
e*'ve and acknowledge messages from 18 
fe. eign countries. In the meantime, he 

become so proficient that one marvels 
the record he has established. His log 
sh ws that he has reached amateur radio 
st-ions in all states of the Union and in 
49 countries; more than this, he has been 
montact with commercial radio stations 
ir ill the states of the Union and those 
if 34 countries. The world is now at 
h? ° feet. 

“His deafness prevents the hearing of 
messages. He meets the difficulty by a 
device which records the code messages 
on a tape. Other radio operators do the 
same, but Adolph is a big jump ahead 
of the rest in this line. While they are 
able to catch and record from five to 
125 words a minute on their tapes, 
Adolph has devised an instrument which 
will take from five to 500 words a minute. 
He deciphers the signals at the rate of 
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49 words a minute, which is excellent 
speed. His willingness to be helpful to 
others is appreciated. Upon request, he 
sends a section of the tape to the one who 
sent the message, to be studied for slight 
defects which may creep into the habits of 
the telegrapher. Nine hundred cards from 
everywhere tell of so many stations which 
have appreciated his good will. 

“And still he has no federal amateur 
license. The law demands that the opera- 
tor must hear the signal. Adolph is deaf 
and cannot meet the requirement. Thou- 
sands of the amateur radio operators have 
interested in his case and are 
doing their utmost to induce the radio 
commission to credit Adolph with his 
remarkable ability to overcome this handi- 
cap. The skill and the inventiveness of 
Adolph should entitle him to this recog- 
nition. 

“We trust that he will triumph in this 
battle and realize the dream of his life.” 

—Le Couteulx Leader. 


become 


School Reports 


The Biennial Report of the American 
School for the Deaf contains some unusu- 
ally interesting photographs of various 
classes. One of the preschool class reveals 
a happy group of young children. Another 
shows pupils having speech instruction by 
means of hearing aids. The report indi- 
cates that new group hearing aids have 
been purchased recently, and this branch 
of the work is expanding. The Vocational 
School also has been enlarged, and now 
includes opportunity for a course in auto 
mechanics. In connection with this course, 
instruction will also be given in machine 
shop work and the fundamentals of ma- 
chine tool operation. 

The 1936 report of the South Carolina 
School states that the new industrial trades 
building has been completed and is be- 
ing equipped through the help of P.W.A. 
funds, and through funds received from 
the Heyward Estate. The physical condi- 
tion of the whole plant has been greatly 
improved by means of P.W.A. funds al- 
lotted for painting, plumbing and calci- 
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mining. The report also states, “During 
the past year we have continued our pol- 
icy of getting the children away from the 
school as much as possible. Parents have 
been encouraged to take their children 
home for the week ends.” Interest in 
Scouting has been reawakened, since a 
groups of hearing Scouts from Spartan- 
burg has been coming to the school every 
week to assist at the meetings and to train 
the deaf boys. 

The 1934-36 of the Colorado 
School is printed on most attractive pa- 
per, and contains several photographs of 
the school buildings, classrooms and rec- 
reation grounds. It is interesting to note, 
in connection with the graduating class 
of 1936, that a number of the pupils had 


already secured jobs before leaving school. 


report 


The Arizona Cactus 


The November Arizona Cactus is en- 
tirely devoted to the Boy Scouts and 
gives an excellent resumé of scout prog- 
ress in schools for the deaf. The first 
article is the review, “Progress in Scout- 
ing,” recently published in the Votta 
Review. Another article gives news of 
the Field Meets, in the last one of which 
the troop from the Arizona School for the 
Deaf carried off practically all the hon- 
ors, although twenty-two troops of nor- 
mally hearing boys were represented. A 
réprint from Arizona Highways describes 
the beautiful country around Mt. Lemnon 
in the Santa Catalina Mountains. All 
the articles are well illustrated. This is 
the second Boy Scout number the Arizona 
Cactus has produced. 





The “Frat”? Has a New Home 


The December issue of The Frat, the 
official publication of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf, contains photo- 
graphs of the New Office building into 
which the organization moved in October. 
The Society purchased a residence in 
Mount Morris, Illinois, remodeled it to 
suit office needs, and now possesses a fine 
headquarters building with modern ap- 
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pointments. The illustrations show the 
original residence, the remodeled build- 
ing, the private office, library and main 
office on the first floor, and the commo- 
dius file rooms and offices on the second 
floor. The Society, which for thirty-five 
years has provided fraternal life insurance 
for deaf men, has proved one of the most 
successful of all the organizations of the 
deaf. The treasurer’s report as of Octo- 
her, 1936, shows a balance of almost 
two million dollars to the Society’s credit. 


A New Set of Games for Lip Reading 


Miss Helen M. Cooper, of Boston, a 
director of recreation groups and teacher 
of lip reading in that city, has prepared 
a set of ten blackboard games for lip 
reading practice with classes of children, 
five games for lower grades and five for 
sixth grade and above. The exercises 
show familiarity with the problems of 
lip reading practice and originality in 
making that 
instance, in one game called “Coast to 
Coast,” a map of the United States is 
placed on the blackboard, and sentences 
are given naming the products of each 
state. One side of the class travels from 
east to west across the map, the other 


practice interesting. For 


side from west to east, the contest being 
to see which side can make the journey 
more quickly. 
color games and ladder games for the 


There are word squares, 


smaller children, all of them interest com- 
pelling. 

The games are mimeographed and of- 
fered for sale by May H. Leavis, 186 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. The price 
is $1.00 a set. 


Homes for the Deaf 

The Illinois Association of the Deaf is- 
sued in December its circular letter re- 
garding the Home for the Deaf main- 
tained in Chicago by the Association. 
This gives an account of the efforts made 
by members throughout the state to raise 
money for the home. The extent of these 
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efforts and the whole hearted cooperation 
they represent offer another evidence of 
the ability of the deaf to solve their own 
social problems when given a chance and 
encouragement. The Home has had to 
dip into its endowment fund to balance 
current expenses. It has at present three 
beds unoccupied but cannot receive any 
additional inmates until there is a sufh- 
cient flow of donations into the nhain- 
tenance fund. Checks may be mailed to 
Charles E. Sharpnack, Treasurer of the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf, 71§ So. 
Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 

The Home for the Deaf in Omaha; Ne- 
braska, has recently raised its age o! ad- 
mission from 65 to 70 and its admiksion 
fee from $600 to $750, because oj the 
large number of applicants. 


An Australasian Magazine 

“Past and Present” is the title of the 
official magazine conducted by the jdult 
Catholic Deaf of Australasia and {pub- 
lished by the Catholic Schools foj the 
Deaf in Waratah and Castle Hill, N. 9. W. 
Two numbers have reached the Volt# Bu- 
reau, one the Christmas issue of 1934 and 
another called the “Ephpheta Nunjber.” 
Both issues have attractive covers, arél are 
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well mimeographed on a good quality of 
paper. The Christmas number incligles a 
photograph of some of the deaf girls who 
took part in a recent pageant. Thjre is 
news of the pupils and graduates ¢f the 
two schools, together with items abojit the 
deaf in other countries, and inspira‘ional 
crijicism 
might be offered in regard to the fact that 
neither issue is dated and neither bears 


articles and poems. <A _ mild 


the name or address of the edit»r or 


publisher. 


National Institute for the Deaf 
The twelfth annual report of the execu- 
Institute 
for the Deaf, London, gives an encourag- 


tive committee of the National 


ing account of progress during 1936. On 
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the opening of the new headquarters of 
the Institute at 105 Gower Street, the 
Duke of York was present and made an 
address. He also announced a donation 
of £2,000 toward paying off the debt on 
the Institute. The ample space afforded 
by the new building makes it possible for 
many different organizations working for 
the education and welfare of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing to hold their meetings 
there, and their efforts are thus greatly 
unified and expedited. The report in- 
cludes an account of proposed legisla- 
tion: to lower the compulsory school age 
of deaf children from 7 to 5 years; to 
grant old age pensions to deaf persons 
earlier than to others; to oblige county 
councils to train deaf adolescents and re- 
train the hard of hearing; and to set up 
a national advisory committee on the deaf. 





Kinzie Summer Course in Lip Read- 
ing for the Hard of Hearing 


The Misses Kinzie will give a summer 
course of lessons in lip reading in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, during July and August. 
Three branches of the work will be given: 
individual and class lessons for adults; 
class lessons for children; normal courses 
for those who wish to teach either adults 
or children. Classes will begin July sixth 
and will extend through the entire month 
of August. They will be held in the Cen- 
tral High School Building. 





Mrs. Edmund Lyon 


Mrs. Edmund Lyon, a pioneer in work 
for the deaf, and for many years a member 
of the staff of the Rochester School, died in 
December. She went to Rochester in 1878 
as secretary to Superintendent Westervelt. 
She remained at the school until her mar- 
riage to Mr. Edmund Lyon in 1896. She 
was for years a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Rochester School, and made 
large financial contributions to its mainte- 
nance. She was elected a life member of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 1901, 
and served on its Advisory Council. Her 
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husband was President of the Association 
from 1915 to 1920. Mrs. Lyon’s friendly 
association with many of the leaders in this 
field of work continued until the time of 
her death. The January issue of the 
Rochester Advocate is a memorial to Mrs, 
Lyon. It contains a portrait of Mrs. Lyon, 
tributes from many of her friends, and an 
account of the services held at her home on 
December 21. 





Association News 
(Continued from page 153) 


to be held at Columbia University. A 
vote of thanks to Dr. Taylor and to the 
Summer School Committee was rendered 
by the Board. 

The Board heard with great regret of 
the death of Mrs. Edmund Lyon, of 
Rochester, N. Y., for many years a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Lyon was Presi- 
dent of the Association from 1915 until 
his death in 1920. 


Annual Meeting 
The Directors fixed the date for the 


annual meeting of the Association, and 
the call is issued as follows: 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 
(Business Session) of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf will be held at the 
Horace Mann School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on Thursday, June 24th, 1937, 
at 11 A. M. The special business will be 
the election of five directors to serve three 
years in place of those whose term of 
office expires in 1937, namely, Dan T. 
Cloud, T. C. Forrester, H. M. McMana- 
way, Lucile M. Moore, and Olive Whil- 
din. In accordance with a provision of 
the constitution nominations for the office 
of director must be made in writing and 
received by the President and the Secre- 
tary not less than thirty (30) days be- 
fore the date of the annual meeting. 
Only active members (those whose dues 
are paid for the current year) and life 
members may vote at this election. 
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The State Agent 
(Continued from page 144) 

vised. I am thankful to say that there 
are only three of these cases at this time. 

Hard of hearing children are constantly 
being reported; and many of them have 
hearing defects of so slight a degree that 
placement in schools for the deaf is not 
warranted, although there is need for lip 
reading. Because of the isolation of many 
of these children, special programs cannot 
be worked out for them, We are hoping 
that lip reading classes may be estab- 
lished in some of the larger centers where 
audiometer tests have been made and 
where a number of hard of hearing chil- 
dren have been found. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 145) 
I had to teach 
many new words: thresh, husks, chaff, ker- 
nel, reaper, and so on. I try to grasp every 
opportunity to enlarge his vocabulary, and 
chances like this are few and far between. 
Oh, how eager he is to learn, and how 
thrilled he is to get new words! And what 
a thrill I get out of teaching him! 
In his class at school he is with children 


who have completed four years of work. 


- 


Their ages range from nine to eleven and 
my red-top is just eight years old. His 
marks are high. I hope I don’t sound 
boastful, but I am so pleased at Richard’s 
progress that I can’t help telling about it. 
I feel that I am now reaping the reward of 
all my efforts during his early training. 





Traveling Alone and Liking It 
(Continued from page 160) 

Francia—Colonie (colonies) 

America—ORO (gold) (The capitals 
are his) 

ltalia—Nulla (nothing) 

“Well, and what does Italy expect to 
gain in Ethiopia?” I inquire. 

“Oro.” he answers instantly. 

But by this time we have reached Rome 
and I hasten to gather my various pieces 
of luggage together, rather glad not to 
ave to enter into any further disputes as 
a foreigner on Italian soil. 

(To Be Concluded) 








The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual___ $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _________ $17.00 

Series III. Myths _... $10.00 

Series I, II and III __..$35.00 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 




















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c¢ FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II, III and IV 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Lip Reading and the Job 
(Continued from page 163) 
Development of sale (with lesson on s, 
soft c) 


I bought the coat at a special sale, 


The salesman showed me several coats | 


All of them were very salable. 


But I finally bought from a saleslady,' 


The salesman used high pressure sales 
methods. 

The saleswoman used high grade sales. 
manship. 
Salesmanship 


Elements of salesmanship are involved | 


in most world activities. The qualifica. 
tions of one who is successful at selling 
goods are the same as those qualities 
necessary for success in any phase of 
commercial, professional, or private life. 

Sales principles are so closely asso- 
ciated with every-day life as to be a part 
of it. We must create an interest in whal- 
ever we have to sell, whether it is goods, 
ideas, or personal qualities. We mus 
stimulate and maintain that interest. Those 
are important sales principles. 


This course is an attempt to organize | 


the scattered ideas that we all have about 
Lip Reading and the Job, and is offered 
as a suggestion or a beginning of a more 
comprehensive treatment. 


A Variety of Occupations 


In the class where this course was of : 


fered, there was great variety of occ 
pations: lumber salesman, boiler-maker, 
school clerk, dressmaker, office assistant, 
contractor, teacher of physical education, 
and housewives. Most of these were et 
ployed during the day, while afternoon 
classes were composed of members not it 
business, and with leisure time. Such a 
course would have no appeal for the 
latter. ; 

Unfortunately, we do not have many 
of the younger hard of hearing in ou 
classes, but when, and if, our states passes 


a law decreeing compulsory testing of the | 


hearing of all school children, these 
classes for workers could be profitably 
established. Private instruction can be 
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easily arranged for vocational subjects, 
but in large public school classes, it is a 
more difficult proposition. At present, 
the majority of our pupils are those who 
have become hard of hearing in middle 
life, and have retired from active par- 
ticipation in business life. One of our 
chief aims should be to reach those of 
high school and college age who are inter- 
ested in future careers. 
A Deaf Newspaper Editor 
(Continued from page 142) 

just received notification from the agency 
handling the Ford advertising that we 
will receive an equal amount of space 
with the other paper. This was one of 
the accounts which was formerly handled 
exclusively by our rivals. 


Discouragements and Encouragements 


It was discouraging work from the start. 
It did not take long to discover that I 
could not hope to make a living from the 
paper if I depended entirely upon local 
concerns for advertising, so 1 began to 
search farther afield. . Since then I have 
each week made trips into Phoenix and 
Tucson, obtaining a little advertising, but 
hardly enough to pay for the expense of 
the trip. The city concerns do not favor 
advertising in rural publications unless 
the publication has an exceptionally large 
circulation, and I could not bring myself 
lo exaggerate our subscription list. 

The paper now earns a bare living for 
myself, but it is evident that the town is 
not large enough to support two papers. 
My publishers are content to let the paper 
be printed at a loss, merely to keep it go- 
ing, until such a time as the town is large 
enough to permit of its being published at 
a profit. 

I feel that my time here has been well 
spent. Never again do I hope to pack 
such a wealth of valuable experience into 
two short months. But I also feel that it 
is unwise to continue longer in my pres- 
ent capacity, unless I can develop other 
outside interests to insure a steady income. 
Hence, in all probability, the next few 
weeks will find me searching for a more 
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Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 
Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 


GENERALS are available throughout the Unized States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 

GENERALS are fully guaranteed. 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


They reach you 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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lucrative, if less distinguished, enterprise. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction, 
and to my employer’s, that here is still 
another field in which the deaf can suc- 
ceed as well as anyone else. Were the 
situation different, I should be content to 
spend the remainder of my days here, but 
I have vision enough to see that it will be 
a matter of years before any appreciable 
profit may be derived from the enterprise. 


Hail, Hail, the Gangs All Hear 
(Continued from page 165) 


“And not fresh,” complained the pa- 
tron, tasting an oyster. 

“Quite so,” agreed the waiter again. 
“Lucky they’re small, isn’t it?” 

All you have to do is concentrate on 
the advantages you have. For example, 
you have a big advantage over your hear- 
ing friends in case you can use a hearing 
aid, for you can turn sound on and off 
at will. How they would love to be able 
to do that! 

With the astonishing development in 
group amplifiers, now to be found at 
most of the leagues, members are able to 
hear most of the programs to excellent 
advantage. In fact, if these instruments 
are made much more efficient, I shall ex- 
pect to find the leagues adopting as their 
rallying song the famous old _ ballad, 
“Hail, Hail, the Gangs all Hear.” 

Finally, meet yourself face to face some 
day and figure out whether you are not 
worrying over the loss of something you 
never really had—I mean that there isn’t 
any such perfect thing as you imagine 
normal hearing to be. We are a good bit 
like the wife whose husband found her 
weeping on his return from the office one 
evening. She complained that he had 
been deceiving her. “What in the world 
do you mean—deceiving you?” he said, 
thunderstruck. “Why—why,” she said, 
indignantly, “I’ve just learned that the 
Government allows you $2,500 a year on 
your income tax for being married—and 
you've never given me one cent of it.” 
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Many hard of hearing per-. 
haps are wondering what new 
help may come their way in the 
future—what new hope may be 
born — what new avenues of 
sound may be opened to them, 


We at Trimm pledge ourselves 
to develop even finer equipment 
for teaching the deafened child 
—to continue to improve the 
Trimm Excellophone Vacuum 
Tube Aid—to provide still bet- 
ter church and theatre hearing 
aid equipment—and most im- 
portant to introduce a wearable 
aid having many new features, 
and providing the user with ex- 
ceptional economy of operation. 





TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


Me 





—— 
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Heredity in Deafness 


(Continued from page 156) 


hearing has no otosclerosis in his family. 
However, when one parent has otosclero- 


| sis with no other cases in his family and 
' the other parent has normal hearing, we 


may assume that the tendency to pass on 
the defect is less than when there is a 
strong family history, and children may 
be considered, but with the understanding 
that they may inherit the tendency to 
otosclerosis. Each case, of course, must 
be considered individually and the deci- 
sion as to whether or not to have children 
is often difficult to reach. An additional 
factor that must be considered where the 
mother has otosclerosis is the possibility 
that pregnancy may result in a rapid in- 
crease in her defect. The woman with 
otosclerosis runs one chance :in five of 
sriously and permanently impairing her 
hearing by a pregnancy. 

Heredity plays no part in any of the 
other causes for deafness. Thus, occlu- 


| sion of the eustachian tubes, the com- 


monest cause for deafness in children, is 
due to enlarged adenoids. Discharging 
ears are the result of infection. Nerve 
deafness may be due to a noisy occupa- 
tion, to old age, or to an acute or chronic 
infection. None of these conditions is in- 
heritable, and persons suffering from im- 
paired hearing due to one of these condi- 
tions may be certain that they will not 
pass on their defect to their chiidren. 


Two Types of Deafness are Inherited 


To summarize, there are only two types 
of deafness that can be inherited—con- 
genital deafness and otosclerosis. Con- 
genital deafness in a few cases is due to 
congenital syphilis, and in more cases is 
the result of quinine given the mother 
during pregnancy. About a third of the 
tases of congenital deafness are definitely 
inherited and give a family history of 
deafness. To prevent the inheritance of 
congenital deafness persons with this type 
of deafness should be discouraged from 
having children, particularly where both 
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FOR 


IMPROVED HEARING 









AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 























ANOTHER VOLTA BUREAU 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
LIP READING TEACHER’S 

LIBRARY 


Volume IV of the 
Volta Bureau Books of 


Lip Reading Practice Material 


This Volume is for Children 


It comprises material contributed 
by teachers in all parts 


of the country. 


Prices: 
To Volta Review Subscribers.......... $1.00 
"Wi Met Sissi cvnsastsasieesnnaseme 2.00 
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parents are deaf, and consanguineoy! we 1 


marriages should be advised against. | for 1 
INVESTIGATE TODAY Otosclerosis is a very important cayg} pock 
for deafness that can be prevented only} and 
WHAT Made-to-Order by discouraging persons with a strong made 





family history of deafness from havin} club: 
RAD | U EAR children, and by prohibiting coupla| lows 
where both partners have  otoscleross! up i 
WILL DO FOR YOU from having mabe. When only om sit 
parent has otosclerosis and there is | blan 
strong family history of deafness, th! up 
decision as to whether or not to have the 
children is difficult, and each case mug) The 




































be decided individually. | for « 
gene 
B 
The Futility of Fear | youl 
(Continued from page 167) ness 
at the basis of all constructive conduc, | 
The future is dark and full of gloom only a 
as we dwell on its darkest aspects. ff e 
we imagine ourselves meeting every situa | °" 
tion smilingly, confidently, successfully, | 8 
Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS we shall win through. Instead of seeing | her 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. : God 
yourself as a deaf person who is con 
Consult the Radioear r : : . . . our 
\ dealer nearest you. | fused in certain situations and who is | 
becoming inefficient in his vocation, see | 
yourself growing strong, confident, cheer: | l 
LANGUAGE STORIES and ful, equal to every emergency. Keep a| @Y 
DRILLS watch over your thought-world; doleful | the 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV and fearful thoughts may seek an en fea 
by trance into your mind, but you can re ‘a 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and | fuse to pay them any attention. Starve | 
M. Evelyn Pratt them out by inattention and be generous | 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg and hospitable to every pleasant, cheer: | 
. Price per copy, $1.25 : ful, confident thought. 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included : 1 
* Here are some thoughts which are 
end orders to ; a erty : 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT worthy of attention and which will help _ to’ 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. to banish all your fears. Remember there 
New York City have been a multitude of hard of hearing | 





< ; ersons in practically every vocation who 
Syracuse University wannabes: penance: 


Summer Lip Reading Course 
July 5—Aug. 13 


have carried on successfully until old age. fy 
Even those whose deafness made it im | of 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. possible to continue in their chosen call- 
Write for particulars _— | awe 1 - 4 ° | cu: 
445 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. ng lave made good in some other oc 
Private lessons continue at studio pation. Remember also, that you are 





living in a wonderful age the hard | 
OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 6 d age for the + on 


DEAF CHILDREN —BOOK I (REVISED) of hearing. At one time deaf persons were | 


By Edith M. Buell treated as dullards and idiots and were | gj 
Contains outline and presentation of the work ss =. rr i } 
ot an So, ee ee ae ee eee, even placed with mental defectives in 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid charge of keepers. Today the world’s 
Send orders to Cocet acioutiabe av oeled , b h If 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL nest scientists are working on our beha 








15 Prescott Ave.. Bronxville, N. Y. to give back to us the world of sounds 
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we miss. Science has made it possible 
for us to carry on conversation with our 
pocket electrical aids. In many churches 
and places of amusement provision is 
made for our welfare. Hard of hearing 
clubs, where lip reading and social fel- 
lowship are made possible, are springing 
up in every town. If we fear being left 
glitary and sad, then we are largely to 
blame; it is because we are not keeping 
up with the times, not making use of 
the increasing advantages open to us. 
The future is bright with glorious hope 
for deafened folk, especially for the young 
generation. 

Banish fear by confidence in God, in 
yourself and in your fellows. “In quiet- 
ness and in shall be 
strength.” I passed these words on to my 
hard of hearing friend on the eve of a 
railway journey which she dreaded, and 
on her return she told me that, by keep- 
ing them constantly before her, she lost 
her fear. The more perfect our love to 
God and man, the more perfect will be 
our trust and confidence, for “perfect 
love casteth out fear.” 


confidence your 


Let us believe we shall be equal to 
any task, any emergency, because God, 
the Great Reality, is with us, and then 
fear will take unto itself and 
vanish. 


wings 


Bon Mots Emitted by the 
Hard of Hearing 
When life begins at forty, it is likely 
to have colic at forty-two. 
—Betty MacKay. 
The cripple was selling his affliction 
from door to door and throwing in a cake 
of soap. 
—Mary E. Steffey. 
Eating spinach is an excellent practice 
mly so long as it is considered a per- 
sonal privilege not to be forced upon 


others, 


—Elizabeth Chambless. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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This amplifier 
widens the use of 
the telephone 


The Bell Telephone Amplifier 
makes telephoning easy and 
pleasant for most persons with 
impaired hearing. A volume 
control may be connected 
with your telephone—provides 
amplification adjustable to 
your needs—may be switched 
off when others use the 
telephone. Ask your sm, 
local Bell Telephone £ 2 - 
Company for a dem- 
onstration. 














The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


* Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE €0., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Personality Adjustments of 
Adolescents 


(Continued from page 166) mama 


and school work. These 6 had a hearing anima 
loss only 6.83 decibels lower than the movi" 
group average. Four of the 6 were th M, 
youngest in the family compared with 4 watch 
of the remaining 42 occupying the pos, 7 
tion of youngest. This percentage dif,’ 





eee é 
ference is significant and the author be. a 
he ive 
lieves that too much solicitude on the tooth 


part of the parents increases maladjug. Sh 


ment. 9 st 
On a basis of twenty items comparing on 


the deaf and hearing, only the greater shart 
speech difficulties of the deaf boys showed T, 


a reliable difference. chair 


On the basis of personal interviews, | tea s 
the well adjusted hard of hearing boy was | bear. 
compared with the poorly adjusted. Th | 1, 
well adjusted boys were of good intelli- | dum 
gence with good home backgrounds. The | 5, dc 
hearing loss ranged from 15 to 50 deci} L. 
bels. These boys were not the youngest | toys: 
in their families. They made a good first | loon 
impression on adults, were loyal to the} 
family, and had definite vocational plans. | hors 
The well-adjusted had no speech defects | tng 
and welcomed the remedial instruction | 5, t 
given in school. 5, 


Dr. Habbe has shown by the use of a | a8 
valuable technique of combining person pho 
ality measures that the adolescent boy \ 
with impaired hearing probably does not | , & 
find it as difficult to adjust to a hearing |.) 
loss as the adult. Good adjustment noted | 
in cases with hearing losses ranging from | 
15 to 50 decibels, leads Dr. Habbe to 
recommend that such a boy be kept in 
school with hearing children and provi: | gh 
sion be made for the diagnosis and treat- | omy 
ment of speech difficulties and instruction | jj, 
in lip reading. T 
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Did You Take The Silent Worker? c 


The Volta Bureau Library lacks the | ind 
July, 1925, issue of The Silent Worker. | x 
If any reader of the VoLTa REVIEW cal | tea 
supply a copy, the Volta Bureau will be 
glad to pay for it. 
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of A Treasure Chest of Games 
(Concluded from page 169) 

mama doll; 3, mama doll, animals; 4, 
hearing animals, moving picture machine; 5, 
an the moving picture machine, motor bike. 

| W. Wh. 1, wheelbarrow, watches; 2, 
ere the | i: “ ° 
with 4| watches, wheel, 3, wheel, whip; 4, whip, 

“| wagon; 5, wagon, wheelbarrow. 

© pos) FV. 1, fountain pen, fire engine; 2, 
ze dit fre engine, volley ball; 3, volley ball, 
ior be knives and forks; 3, knives and forks, 
onthe football; 5, football, fountain pen. 
adjust Sh, Ch, J. 1, sharpener, steam shovel; 
2, steam shovel, chairs; 3, chairs, jack- 
paring | graws; 4, jackstraws, chimes; 5, chimes, 
stealer | sharpener. 
showed | T, D, N. 1, teddy bear, table and 

chairs; 2, table and chairs, tea set; 3, 
rviews, | tea set, top; 4, top, tools; 5, tools, teddy 
Dy was | bear. 
. Th} 1, dishes, dog; 2, dog, desk; 3, desk, 
intelli. | dump truck; 4, dump truck, doll house; 
. The | 5, doll house, dishes. 
deci | L. 1, clown, letters; 2, letters, floating 
ungest | toys; 3, floating toys, balloons; 4, bal- 
d first | loons, sled; 5, sled, clown. 
to the| R (before a vowel). 1, reins, rocking 
plans, | horse; 2, rocking horse, ring toss; 3, 
lefects | ting toss, roadster; 4, roadster, train set; 
uction | 5, train set, reins. 

S, C, Z. 1, Zeppelin, sewing machine; 


i 2, sewing machine, saxophone; 3, saxo- 
“el | phone, soldiers; 4, soldiers, scooter; 5, 
boy | *ooter, Zeppelin. 


s not | Eprror’s Note: With this installment, the 


aring | “Treasure Chest of Games” is completed. The 


authors expect to reprint them in book form. 
not 
from As ai ai 
re to | Looks into Books 
pt in | (Continued from page 173) 
Tov ghools for the deaf, and of the number 
reat: _émployed in certain schools, is very puz- 
ction | ding. 
| The survey of text books shows a great 
| lariety of texts used, especially in the 
a? upper grades. Additional value is given 
the list in the cases where the schools 
the | indicated that a text was “satisfactory” 
rker. | ot “not satisfactory’ as used with the 


can deaf. 


I be 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 


Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 
the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


1806 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Speech-Reading for Adults 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Studenis May Enter At The Beginning of Any Term 
Spring term begins April 5, 1937. 
Courses are intensive, offering regular 
schedule of 16 hours per week. Work of 
the college under state auspices; there- 
fore low tuition. Write for catalogue or 
special information. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 

















KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Central High School Building) 


JULY 6TH-AUGUST 31ST, 1937 


Individual Lessons Supplemented 
by Class Practice 


Department for Children 


Normal Courses for Teachers of 
Adults and Children 


For further information address: 


THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. BOX 2658, STATION "C" 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 





Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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What I Expect of Lip Reading 

I do not expect lip reading to be , 
perfect substitute for good ears. I do no 
study lip reading in order to see every 
word at the movies or to eavesdrop on 
the conversation of the strangers across 
the street car. Neither do I expect tp 
get all of a sermon or a lecture in 


dimly lighted auditorium with unfavor. | 


able seating arrangements. I do not ey. 
pect to read the lips of slovenly, careless 
speech any more than I expect to de. 
cipher every illegible scrawl. 

But I do expect lip reading to help 
me understand normal speech. I expect 
to make business and social contaets 
easier for both myself and the other fel- 
low; I expect it to subtract from the em- 
barrassment of being hard of hearing; 


to add to my mental alertness; to increase | 


my courage and self-reliance; thus to 
multiply my chances for happiness. I ex- 
pect it to help me make a living and to 
enjoy that living and it does! 


Ida P. Lindquist. 
Have You a Copy of “The 
Raindrop”? 
A Vo Ta Review reader would like 
very much to obtain a copy of “The Rain- 
drop,” the collection of stories for chil- 











dren published by the Volta Bureau many | 


_ years ago, and now out of print. She says 


she and her brothers were practically 
raised on “The Raindrop,” and, for sen- 
timental reasons, she would like to secure 
the book again. If you have one you are 
willing to sell, please notify the Volta 
Bureau. 





An Invitation 


Mrs. Louise Neuschutz has announced 
that she will be at home on the second 
and fourth Sunday afternoons at her 
apartment, 609 West 113 Street, New 
York City, to hard of hearing and deal- 
ened persons who would like to discuss 
questions of the day and enjoy social 
contact. Those interested should write 
Mrs. Neuschutz. 
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Se Don’t stRAIN TO HEAR 


OP on 
ACTOss 
ect to | 
in a 
favor. 
ot ex. 
Teless 
O de. 





help 
xpect 
ntacts 
r fel. 
e em- 
Ting; 
Tease | 
is to | 
I ex. 
id to 


ist. 


Mm HEAR CLEARLY WITH 
| Dee Geaaetils 




















ain- 
chil- 
nan} 
says 
cally 
sen: This scientific Hearing Aid—designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
— tories —delivers clear, natural sound. You can have air or bone 
| are | 
‘olta conduction receiver—whichever tests prove right for you. 
Your Audiphone must be fitted as skilfully as eyeglasses. For 
proper fitting, go to nearest Audiometrist. Send the coupon for 
wil his address. 
a ea sig ee 
her VR-28 i 
lew | 
- | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. NAME ! 
eal || Graybar Building, New York. 1 
cuss || a, ] 
cial Please send details on Western Electric sDaGeEs ; 
rite |! Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. } 
| CITY STATE 1 
i 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
Teacher Training Course 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 BE. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 

Practice Classes 

2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
‘PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








ALL TEACHERS OF LIP READING 
Should Advertise 
in 


The Volta Review 
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Compiled by Auice H. Damon 











The Merchant | 


I am the Frost. 

Pll show you diamonds, laces, and 
tapestries 

Of all varieties 

At lowest cost; 

Weavings of chaste design, 

Perfect in every line; 

Connoisseurs surely will buy of the 
Frost. 


I am the Snow. 

Let me display for you carpets most ' 
exquisite. 

Choicest of bordering 

Also I show. 

Heavy and soft and white, 

Spread in a single night; 

Folk who have wisdom will buy of the 


Snow. 


I am the Dew. 

Notice my elegant bracelet and necklaces 
All of rare quality; 

Pearls not a few; 

Emerald and amethyst; 

Opal all rainbow kissed; 

Ladies rise early to buy of the Dew. 


I am the Rain. 
Something I’ll show you priceless and 
wonderful 
Tawdry and vain! 
Tis but a cloak of gray 
Wrapping the world away — 
Happy the few who will buy of the 
Rain. 
Isobel Mackay. 
The world will always go around in 
circles, but the thing is to eliminate as 
many circles as possible. 


Carrie Chapman Catt. 
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The greatest victory in life is the con- 
quest of worry; the greatest discovery a 
man can make is how to escape envy and 
hate; the greatest problem is that of so 
adjusting yourself to the inevitable that 
you can keep your peace of mind and 
your self respect. 

—Douglas Freeman. 

A noted English writer, when asked the 
secret of his useful life, replied, “I had 
a friend.” 

—Christian Observer. 


All education which does not soften 
your heart and smooth your spirit is 
waste, pure waste. 


—Mary Woolley. 


So I say to my daughter Else, “Do you 
know when you will experience the great- 
est satisfaction life can give? Not when 
people are applauding you, cheering you, 
throwing you flowers. No, indeed. But 
when you are so tired out from working 
that you can hardly think—and yet have 
the feeling in you of some work well 
done.” 

Kirsten Flagstad. 

People are always talking about origi- 
nality; but what do they mean? As soon 
as we are born, the world begins to work 
upon us, and this goes on to the end. 
What can we call our own except energy, 
strength and will? If I could give an 
account of all that I owe to great prede- 
cessors and contemporaries there would 
be but a small balance in my favor. 

—Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe. 


Dutch housewives with traditional thrift 
have solved the question of unwelcome 
callers. A doorbell is installed that rings 
only when a coin is put in a slot. Wel- 
come callers get their money back; others 
don’t. Postmen are provided with discs 
that fit the machine and are returned af- 
ter use.—Le Couteulx Leader. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





A Wonderful Bargain! 


CLOSED DOORS 


By 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are able to offer this 
book of heart-gripping stories about 
deaf and blind children at half 
price. After seeing the volume you 
will want to purchase other copies. 
Send your order at once. 


SPECIAL PRICE—$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





ORAL TEACHER, eleven years’ experience, desires 
position for 1937-38. Address Box 125, Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of speech correction de- 
sires private pupil who stammers or has imperfect phona- 
tion. Will also give lip reading instruction to hard of 
hearing adult. Address Experienced, Volta Bureau. 
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Central cette ji the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Go tpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































